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LIFE 

OP 

JOHN LOCKEy ESQ, 



WiMt li bfamfhy to Mi fcirart «r vtevt 



seldom conteiBFUtev a (ibtrtcCer nildk 
lie eoQld «iwen on with more sottnactloii than the nO^M 
of these memdfn ; less seldom are we enabled to asfertala; 
with egoal vreclskm,tba lifb of a man so cel6brated In Hit 
repablfc of letters. 

This great phUosopher, -wta bom at Wriagton, la SoMf^ 
•etshlre. In l&R. 

Durinr his tnfSsney, Us ediicatioa iras emudiieted wflfc 
paternal care and affection, but with mach strfctnass Mt 
•ereritT, by Ids fkther, who, being bred to the law, waa • 
steward, or cout-keeper, to colonel Alaaander fbpHaM^ 
and, 190a the breaklnig' out of the cM war^ hefMit %, 
captain la the parllamenifli amy. , 

The drst part of Ms edncathm he reeehred atWeMMbh 
ater^chool, where he remained tSDl he was aioeteaa fMi 
ef age, when he was remored to Ozfbrd; and. beinr 
mftted of CArist-drarchy In Itt&I, became a stadent ofjh^ 



caUece, and dbttaipilihed Mnwelf hj an 
apon OromwelTs peace with the Dutch in iG&f* 
Having taken, at ihe re^ar timely both his d^eei fia 
^ he put himself upaa the pb^jdc lUe; \q whkii pn^ 



I he applied hinuetr with ereat dl^sen^e* and prac* 

herein a Bttle at Oirfbrd ; But flnding ^s c^iiuUTudaa 

HOC afbla to bear Ihe ftitlj^c of much bnilotis, he forburv 



to posh U; and beiag bicbly dellfihted with the pniload^f 
of ytes Cartas which then began to crow Id -^^^^ b« 
^ mc« took a fbiey to fli«t stud j . We hn w ad vaoc^dj^ 
tte si^ soUnHfr itf I# «IK^ Mf jMd^ 
as 
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have had it flrom our author's own mouth, being very inti/> 
mate with him. 

It appears likewise from the same respectable authority, 
that Mr. Locke found so litile salisfaction in the method of 
study prescribed to the students at that time, that he wished 
his father had never s^nt him to Oxford. 

In 1664, he had an opportunity of going abroad, in quality 
I of secretary to Sir William Swan,' who was appointed en- 

voy to the elector of Brandenburgh, and some other Ger- 
man princes. 

He was introduced to Anthony Ashley Cooper, then lord 
Ashley, afterwards earl of Shaftesbury, in the following 
singular manner: — His lordship having an abscess in his 
breast, occasioned by a fall, was advised to drink the 
Astrop waters. In this design he wrote to a physician at 
Oxford, to procure some of these waters to be ready 
against his arrival. That physician, bein^ called away by 
other business, transferred his commission to his friend 
Mr. Locke, who found himself oblig^ to wait upon his 
lordship the day after his arrival, to excuse the disappoint- 
ment of not having the waters ready. Lord Ashley, as his 
manner was, received him with great civility, declared 
hlms^f wHl satisfied with his apology, and, being much 
pleased with his conversation, upon his rising to take leave, 
detained him to supper, and engaged him to dinner the 
next day, and even to drink the waters (Mr. Locke having 
eaqpressed some design of doing it shortly) that he might 
have the more of his company. 

^.Le. Clerc tells, us, that three or four of the noblemen 
who thus countenanced Mr. Locke, having met at lord Ash- 
tb^s, rather for amusement than business, after some com- 
in^nts, very little conversation bad passed, when the 
tier brought in the cards. Mr. Locke looked on for some 
jtiipe . vhile they were play, and then taking out his 
]^6ket-book, began to write with great attention. One of 
tiie company otraerving tiMs, asked him what he was writ- 
m^'i My lord (^ays he) I am endeavouring to profit, as 
pur as I am capable, in your company ; for, having waited 
ydOi Impatience for the honour of being in an assembly of 
Vie greatest geniuses of the age, and having at length ob- 
tained this good fortune, I thought I could not do better 
tiian write down yom* conversation; and indeed I have set 
iU>wh the substance pf what has been said for this hour or 
faro,** He had no occasion to read much of his dialogue ; 
those noble persons saw the ridicule, and diverted them- 
lelveiB with improving the' jest. They presently quitted 
their play, entered into a conversation more suitable to 
Iheir characters, and spent the rest of the day in that man- 
ner. 

1068, he attended the countess of I7orthumberland 
Into Trance ; but an unforeseen accident obliged him, after 
n short stay there, to return to England; where he conti- 
llaed to reside with lord Ashley. 

, la 1670, and the following year, he began to form the 
filan of Ills " Essay on Human xJnderstandmg,'* bat was hin- 
€9t^t^^ firom making any great progress in that work by 
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««Iier enployments, irhidh were fband tar him by hb pft* 

troOf who, ia 167S, bein^ raised to the post of lord-chan* 
cellor, did not forget to let his faithful fneod share in the 
fVuits of his power, by appoiating him secretary of the pre« 
sentations. 

This place he had as long as lord Shaftesburv kept thm 
great seal ; bat that beine taken from his lordship in No* 
vember of the year following, Mr. Locke, to whom the eail 
had communicated liis most secret affairs, fell into disgrace 
together with liim : he afterwards contrilmted liis assistance 
to some pieces, which the earl procured to be published* 
with a view of exciting the nation to a just attention to tiie 
interests of liberty. However, his lordship being still pre- 
sident at the board of trade, Mr. Locke was made secre« 
tary, an office wliich was worth £bOO per annum; but he 
did not hold it long, for the commission was dissolved in the 
year 1674. 

He had all this time kept possession of his student's place 
at Chri8t>church, whitlier be used f^quently to resort, as 
well as for the conveniency of boolcs, as also upon acconat 
of his health, the air of London not agreeing well with his 
coustitutioB; and, having taken his degree of bachelor of 
physic in 1676, be went the same year to Montpelier, being 
apiNrehensive of a cOnsmnption. 

At this place, Mr. Locke became acquainted with Thomas 
Herbert, Esq. afterwards earl of Pembroke, to whom he 
communicated his design of writing his " EssRy on Human 
Understanding,** which now chiefly employed his thoughts. 

From Montpelier he went to Holland, where he had not 
been a year before he was accused at the English court of 
having written certain tracts against the government ; and 
though another person was afterwan^s discovered to be the 
author, yet being olnerved to join in company with several 
English malcontents at the Hague, this conduct was commu- 
nicated to our resident there, and by him to the earl of 
Sunderland, then, secretary of state, who acquainting the 
king therewith, lus majesty ordered measures to be talcea 
for expelling him ftrom the college. 

In May I68&, the English envoy at the Hague demanded 
him to be delivered up by the states-general, upon suspi- 
cion of his having been concerned in the duke of MonmoutJiV 
invasion. This obliged him to lie concealed near twelve 
montho, till it became sufficiently known that he had no 
hand in that enterprise. 

Mr. Locke returned to England soon after the revolution, 
and immediately put in a claim to his student's place at 
Christ-chwrch; but that society rejected his pretensions, a» 
^le proceedings in hia deprivation were con£(»rmable to 
their statutes. 

Some argum^ta ia his Essay on Human Understand- 
ing'* having been made use of by Mr. Toland, in hi* 
^ Christiimity not Mysterious;" and several treatises being 
^published about the same time by the Unitarians, main- 
taining, that Uiere was notliing in the Chrbtian religion, 
but what waa conformable to reason, a sentiment which had 
iM«a miiwti^d by Mr. Locke; Dr. StilUngfleet, biibop of 
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HlFMtttar, FnbUAeA la lt97, ** A Defence of tkc l>o<Ariiie 
«ff tiw Trfaidky vbareia he ceosured some pana|pe» in th« 
AwBy on Human UnAentandinp,** as tending to subvert 
tta ftini wmental nrtlctes of Chrbtfauuty^ An anrwer to this 
char^fe was immediately printed by Mr. Locke; to vhicK 
Nh} Wihiip rcfAM; and the controremy was carried on in 
tte fallowing year, leM^ wlMmit ended by the death of Dr. 
itiUia^eet. 

Tide was the last tiaM oar aathor cmplos^ed the press.—- 
Hm lalhw, fo which he had been Vmr salvect, increasinr 
with his years, began now to subdue his constitatioa, and 
— dar ed hin very in&m; aadia 1700, he resigned his seat 
a* the board of- trade, because he coald no longer bear the 
air cf Umdon, on aceowit of that disorder. 

FrooB tins time he continued altogether at Oates, fat which 
agieeatale retfreiMnt he employed the las* yecurs of his life 
flotirely in the study of the Holy Scriptures. His strength 
Wgaa to fiA more renuurhably than it had done at tie en- 
trance of the fwmasrr of the year 1TD8, a season which, 
la fanner years, luui always restored him sobm degrees of 



aCneHrtti' 
Aafcei 



Aa he was iacapable tor a considerable time of going to 
Aaccfa, he thonght^pmner to receive the sacrament at 
home, and two of his fnends communicated witii him ; as 
aeoa as the ofllce was finkted, he told the mteisler that he 
was in. the sentiments of perfect charity towards an men, 
wmk of a sincere union witii the chnrch of Ctalst, under 
nduKkavar naaoe distfaigaished. 

He lived soow moaths after tMs; which time he spent in 
hdv of picity and devotioa; and the day before his death, 
Wmij Masfaam being aloae wMi him, and sitting by his bed- 
side, he exhorted her to regard tilts world only as a state 
eff prepwation for a better; adding, tiiat he had lived long 
anoi^gh, aad thaalwd God fsr havii^ passed Ms lifir so hap- 

that night; and r»elv«d to^ try to rise 
Ite next morning, which he did; and, being carried into 
his study, he was placed la an eary duur, whera he idept a 
ooasiderable time, and seemiag to be a littie refreshed, he 
woBld be *MCd m he ased to be; and then detired the 
lady Masham, who was readimr the FMdme Bow, wh»0 her 
was dressing, to read aload. She did sof and he a p peaiTrf 
tmy atteatlver till, Ibelhig the apprsacikof death, be beg» 
g^d of her ladyship to break off, and la a ftw ttiaater ex- 
phM, oa tiie 9Bth of October, 1704. 

HewashKterrediatfaecbnrcbofOatesy where ttereis a- 
deceat moanment erected to Ms mom sry, wMh aa Inscrip* 
tienht Latinv written by himself, contaialng all he thought 
proper to leave concerning his character. 

Aawng the hoaonrs paid te onr aafter** aww i j nwy be 
Mntioned that ef the late qaeen Caroliae^ who, cn having 
emeted a pavilion ia heaour of phUosophy, plheed therein 
e«r authors bust, oa a level with Bacon, Mewldii, andf 



Clarfce, as the fbor prime E h gl hh phihuophers. 

The fblTowiag character of thiv great nun we extract 
from Ar. TvMi^ « Thtdicatlaa «f becU,*^ M^er t» 
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Dr. Tneker: **He was rendered tndy Ulmtrloiii by hb 
** wisdom and his virtue, by the disintereatednen and up- 
« riffhtness of his coadaet, by his love of truth, and by his 
** ardent attachment to the great interests of mankind. He 
analysed the human mind, explained its operations, and 
•< Illuminated the intellectual world by the sagacity of his 
researches. He examiaed teto the foundation of civil 
government, traced it to its true source, and Illustrated 
and enforced its genuine principles. He midntained the 
jnstiee» tlM reaaoaableaessyaad the necessity of raOgloat 
toleratioB, with a clearness, a precision, and a force ef 

• argument, that had not been eqpialled by any priii ndlaa 
writer. He laboured to elucidate the flacred tolptM i ^ 

^ to advance the interests of revelation and of virtue, te 

• loeeea the bands of tyranny, and to promote tiie c e m a cC 

• liberty, of juttiee, and of humanity. His sentinenti eve 
« ibaaded upon reason, truth, and justice ; and his wa— 

• win eoetiane to be revered wherever learaiag, liberty* 
«* and virtae, iteU be held U ettiiBaaea.* 
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INTRODUCTIOtr. 



SECT. I. 

7he last resort a man has recourse to in the 
tsonduct of himself is his understanding; for 
though we distinguish the faculties of the mind, 
land give the supreme command to the will, as 
to an agent ; yet the truth is, the man which » 
the agent determines himself to this or that yo* 
iuntary action, upon some precedent know- 
ledge, or appearance of knowledge in the un- 
derstanding. No man ever sets himself abost 
uny thing but upon some view or other, which 
serves him for a reason for what he does : and 
"vriiatsoever feculties he employs, the undep- 
standing, with such light it has, well or ilt 
informed, constantly leads ; and by that light, 
troeiNr fidse, all' his operative powers art di- 



rected. The will itself, how absolute and un- 
controulable soever it may be thought, never 
iails in its obedience to the dictates of the uo^ 
derstanding. Temples have their sacred ima- 
ges, and .we 9ee wha^ influence they have 
always had over a greaf piA df mankind. But 
in truth the ideas and images in men's minds 
are the visible powers that constantly govern 
tiiem, and to these they all universally pay a 
ready submission. It is therefore of the highest 
concernment that great care should be taken 
•iff; the understanding, to conduct it righHn 
j(he search of knowledge/aad in thejudgmen^ts 
makes. 

Th^ logic now in ^se hs^s so long possessed 
^^ i^hairi as the only art taught in the schools 
fpr jth^ ^direction, of the mind in the study of 
tb^/ar^ and sciences, tl^at it would perhaps be 
.Dpughian affi^ctatioii of novelty to suspect^ 
:t)iat rules that have served the learned world 
, these two or thi;^ thousand years, and which 
ijliritkout^y complaiQt,of defect the learned 
luly^jresA^d in» are noti su^ent to guide the 
Ifindetstap^jUog. ; And'Jl ^l^ould not doubt but 
JiA^ M^vafti ivpuld be]cet|wed as jmUj or 
^rQauuiptWji didMt Ifi^ 0^ I^d Verulan^ 



ttuthonty jtistrff it : who not sm ilely titrnkiig 
learnibg could not be advanced beyond "MmI 
it was, because for many ages it had not be^ 
did not rest in the lazy approbation and 
plans e of what waSy becanse it was ; bnt tn» 
larged his mind to what tiaight be. In hispn^ 
hct t& his NoYura OrgMi^m concerning io^ 
he pronounces thas: '^Qni summas dialecticat 
partes titbuerunty atque hide fidissimli sdmitiiB 
prsMidia comparari patsmnt, yerissirae et op- 
time Tiderunt intellectiim homanum sibi p^» 
missnm merito snspectum esse debere. Verott 
infirmior omnino est malb medicina ; nee ipsa 
mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, quse re* 
cepta est, licet ad civilia et artes, quae in ser- 
mone et opinione positie sunt, rectissime ad- 
faibeatur ; naturse tamen subtiiitatem longo in* 
tervallo non attingit, et praensando, quod non 
capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos et quasi 
figendos, quam ad tiam veritati aperiendafll 
valait'' 

They, iays he, who attributed so much 16 
logic, perceived very well and truly, that it 
was not safe to trust llie understanding to it«> 
self, without the guard of any rules. But tfat^ 
reteedy reached not the evil, butbe^^fttmrt 
^ B2 
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fftl: fortfae logic which took place, though it 
inigfat do well enough in civil afiairs, and the 
foU which consisted in talk and opinion, yet 
4KMnes very far short of sabtility in the real perr 
^Mrmances of nature, and catching at what it 
.cannot reach^ has served to confirm and esta- 
lilish errors, rather than to open a way to truth* 
And therefore a little after he says, that it is ab-; 
iolutely necessary that a better and perfecter 
use and employment of the mind and under- 
standing should be introduced. Necessariore- 
quiritur ut melior et perfectior mentis et intel- 
iectu&humani usus et adoperatio introducatucw 

SECT. II. 

PAKTS. 

; Therb is, it is visible, great variety in 
inen's understandings, and their natural consti- 
tutions put so wide a difference between, some 
men in this respect, that art and industry would 
never be able to master ; and their very natures 
jeem to want a foundiition to raise on it that 
which other men easily attain unto. Amongst 
,«eaof equal education tbereis a great inequa* 
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Kly of parts. And the woods of America, at' 
weU as the schools of Athens, produce men of 
aeTcral abilities in the same kind. Though 
thk be MO, yet I imagfaie most men come very 
short of what they might attain unto in their 
several degrees by a neglect of their under- 
standings. A few rules of logic are thought 
sufficient in this case for those who pretend to 
Ae highest improvement; whereas I think 
there are a great many natural defects in the 
understanding capable of amendment, whidi 
are overlooked and wholly neglected. And it 
is easy to perceive that men are guilty of ft 
great many faults in the exercise and improve- 
ment of this faculty of the mind, which hinder 
them in their progress, and keep them in ignor- 
anceand error all their lives. Some of them 
I shall take notice of, and endeavour to pomf 
but proper remedies for in the following dts« 
course* 

SECT. IIL 

BSASONING. 

Besibes the wastof determined ideas, and 
•f sagacity^ and exercise in finding out, and 



Ifjrmg'io Older io^jermediate ideas,, there are 
miscarriages that men are guilty of ixL 
tf^rew^ to tl^eir reasjpQs, whereby thi^ facult}L 
i^hmdeji^ed in .tbeipi frQQ» that service it migM. 

and was desi^d. for. And; lie that re- 
flciots upon the actioas and dl^coiusest of man- 
J^ipd^ v^iil find theic defects in this kind; very 
^e^uent, apd very observable, 
t T^e first is of those who seldom reasfin 
ajt a^^ but do and thinli^ according to the ex^ 
9|DD|^^ of x)thersy ^h^t^er parents, neighbours, 
ipfiiiisfters, or who ek^ they are pleased to 
mak^e choice of to have an implicit faith in, for 
the sf^vin^ of themseiyea the pains and trouble 
9f thii^king and ea^amining /or themselves. 
. 2» The seco^ i^ pf thp^ who put passion 
p the place of re^n^ being resolved 
l^t/st^l^gpveiii their actjipns ax^ arguments^ 
Pftitbqr use their owiiy nor hearken to other 
people's reason, any farther than it suitsi their 
humour, interest, or party ; and these one may 
observe commonly; content themselves with 
words which have no distinct ideas to them, 
though, in other matters, that they come with 
(in unbiassed ^idiffef oacy, tp» tfiey want not 
^ W^iV^'h^ they 
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kiTe oo sjBcret iaolinatioli that Anders t&eiii 
ffon being unthictable tb it. ^ ' > 
a. Tb< tiuKd BorUkof those wha readily «iid 
sineereiy follow rdason^ but fiurivaDtfofbai^ii^ 
that which one may oail large, soniMlv 
about sense, have not aiull view of all ilM tlefi 
lateftto'the question, and may be of mbittent W 
decide it« We ate ail «bort-si|gfated» and Wjf 
often; see but one side oi^a natter ; onr vie^ 
are niot extended toiall< that has a connecliiM 
^ith it From this defedt I think no maa>l||t 
fi«e.- We stee but in>piart^ and we know»biit 
in part^ add therefore itilB-ino wond<ey wt 
elode not right from oni partial i^ews. This' 
might instruct the 'proudest esteemer of hia^ 
dwB parts how useful it is to talk and odnsUlt^ 
with othbrsy even -such as icame short of hitt- 
in capacity, quickness, and penetration i tdit 
since no one sees all, anid we generaUy 
di^ent prpisqpeetsof the^ame thing, according 
to our different, as I may.isay, position^ tb 
it is not incongruous to Uiink, nor beneath anyi 
man to try, whether another may not have nd^ 
tions of things n^ich haver escaped him, and^ 
which his reason would imake use of if tbejr 
came into Us timd. The ftusulty of reasonhig» 
seldom or n^ver deceivea thosie itbo trust 
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iklHB consequences from ivbel it builds on are 
evidetit and certain, but that which inoftenest, 
^'iiot onl jy misleads us in» is, that the priu- 
fiplcs from which we cmiclude the grounds 
W9m wjbieh we bottom our reasoning, are but 
a part^ something ia left out wluch should.ga 
into the reckooiiag .to loMke; it just and exact. 
Here we may kyisgine a Vast and almost infi* 
aile advant^ that aogeli and separatespirits 
ivay have over us; who in thdr several dc* 
gtees of elevation above us, may be endowed 
with more comprehensive facilities, and someof 
them perhiqiM have|>erfeet and exact views of 
9U finite beings that come under their consi* 
deration, can, as it were, in the twinkling of 
an eye, collect together all their scattered and 
nbnpst boundless relations. A mind so fur* 
nished^.what reason haa it to acquiesce in the 
(pertain|fy of its conclusions 1 
V In this we may see the reason why some men 
qfjstudy and thought, that reason right, aud are 
layers of truth, do liiake no great advances in 
their discoveries of it. Error and truth are un» 
oertainly blended in, their minds; their deci- 
sions are lame andidefective, and they are very 
often mistaken in tbnr judgments : The reason 
whereof is, they coimme; hut with one sort of 
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they Md bntone sortof books, tbeywilf 
not come in the hearing but of one sort of no-' 
tions ; the truth is, they canton oat to them- 
selves alittle Goshen in the intellectual world* 
where light shines, and, as they conclude, day 
blesses them ; but the rest of that vast expan« 
sum they give up to night and darkness, and so 
avoid coming near it. They have a pretty 
traffic with known correspondents in some little 
creek, within that they confine themselves, and 
are dextrous managers enough of the wares and 
products of that comer with which they content 
themselves, but will not venture out into the' 
great ocean of knowledge, to survey the richei 
that nature hath stored other parts with, no less 
genuine, no less solid, no less useful, than what 
has fidlen to their lot in the admired plenty and 
sufficiency of their own little spibt, which to 
them Contains whatsoever is good in the uni- 
verse. Those who live thus mewed up within 
their own contracted territories, and will not 
look abroad beyond the boundaries that chance, 
conceit, or laxiness has set to their enquiries* 
but live separate from the notions^ discourses, 
and attainments of the rest of mankind, may not 
amiss be represented by the inhabitants of the 
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ll^rigii isl^oicUK being 8e|»arate by a large 
tm^tof sea f^qm all. qommimion with the habits 
abl« pavto of ,tbe earth, thought tbeimselves the 
oqly people of th^ wor\d. And though the 
«traitaes8 and co^p^^enciies of life amongst 
tbem h^ never reaehe^ so iar as to the use of 
$re till the Spaniards, j(iot many years sin^e, in 
Htfix voyages ^om^aputco to Manilla brought 
it amongst thea^;; yet in the want,^nd ignor-< 
tfp^ of, almost all tfuogSj^ they look^ upon, 
tti^apa^^ftfi evea sifter that the Spaniards had 
I^Daught aQK>ii^t!t)ieiathe notice of variety of 
ii^jQi;^ abpHndif^ijI sciencef^ furts, and; conve* 
i)ieD<;ies qf l^e, of which they knew nothing, 
they looked upon themselves, I spiy, as the hapn 
gie^ t. and wisf^it people in title univeise. But 
fi>r aUithalf ^oim^^ I thinki will iviaguie them 
<)^p naturalists, pr solid metaph^^sioiens; no- 
bqdy wil]r-d^vth<$ qiM^^kesli sighted amongst 
4^m to hafire ¥€ffy eolargcfd viewe in ethies or 
politic V^M can eny one allow tbe/nostci^ 
l^ainon^t^tbem tp beadvanced.so fiipmlus 
undwtand V9tg> as la have any other kao,wi1edge 
but of the few little things of his and the neigh- 
l|oifring islands within his commerce ; but far 
eiKWigh from tbftt comprehensive enlargement 



of mind which adonis a soul devoted to truths 
assisted with letters^and a free consideration o£ 
the several views and sentiments of thinking 
men of all ^des. Let not men therefore that 
virould have a sight of what every one pretends 
to, be desirous to have a sight of truth in its fuU 
extent, narrow and blind their own prospects 
Let not men think there is no truth but in tk^ 
scieqcesthat they study, or the books that they, 
read. To prejudge other men's notions before 
we have looked into them, is not to shew theif 
darkness, but to put out our own eyes. Ihf oH 
things, holdfy$t that which is good, is a divine 
rule, coming i^om the father of light and truth ^ 
and it is hard^to know what othei way men caQ 
come at truth, to lay hold of it, if they dono^ 
dig and search for it as for gold and hid treib 
i^ure ; but he that does so must have much eartb 
and rubbish before he gets t^e pure metal; 
sand, and pebbles, and dross usually U4 
blended with it, but the gold is neverthelesi$ 
gold^ and will enrich the man that employs bil 
pains to seek and separate it. Neither is there 
any danger he should be deceived by the mix* 
ture. Every man carries about him ^ touchr 
jitonej ii( h« will make U3e of it to distinguish 
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anbstantial gold from superficial glittering, 
troth from appearances. And indeed the use 
tod benefit of this touchstone, which is natural 
reason, is spoiled and lost only by assumed 
prejudices, overweening presumption, and nar- 
rowing our minds. The want of exercising it 
the full extent of things intelligible, is that 
which weakens and extinguishes this noble fa- 
culty in us. Trace it, and see whether it be 
not so. The day-labourer in a country village 
iM commonly but a small pittance of know- 
ledge, because his ideas and notions have been 
confined to the narrow bounds of a poor con- 
versation and employment. The low mechanic 
of a counlry town does somewhat outdo him ; 
porters and coblers of great cities surpass 
them. A country gentleman,who,leaving Latin 
and leamfaig in the university, removes thence 
to his mansion-house, and associates with neigh- 
bours of the same strain, who relish nothing but 
bunting and a bottle; with thosealone he spends 
his time, with these alone he converses,and can 
away with no company whose discourse goes 
beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire. 
Such a patriot, formed in this happy way of 
improvement, cannot fail, as we tee, to give 
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Botabte decisions upon the benoh of qutrtser* 
sessions, and eminent proofs of liis skill in po« 
lilies, when the strength of his purse and party 
have advanced him to a more conspicuous sta- 
tion. To such a one truly an ordinary co|ree- 
house gleaner of the city is an arrint states- * 
nan, and as much superior to, as a mai^ conver** 
sant about Whitehall and the court, is to an or* 
dinary shop-keeper. To carry this a little far* 
ther. Here is one muffled up in the zeal and in* 
iallibility of his own sect, and will not touch a 
book,or enter into debate with aperson that will 
question any of those things which to him are 
sacred. Another surveys our differences in re- 
ligion, with an equitable and fair indifference, 
and so finds probably that none of them are in 
every thing unexceptionable. These divisions 
and systems were made by men, and carry the 
mark of fallible on them ; and in those whoin 
he differs from, and till he opened his eyes had 
a general prejudice against, he meets with more 
to be said for a great many things than before lie 
was aware of, or could have imagined. Which 
of these two now is most likely to judge right in 
our religious controversies, and to be most 
stored with truth, the mark all pretend to aim 
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«t1 Allttiefse men'tliatl haveiiistabced'iii^tkM 
uiU^qaallyfiitnisilied with truth, andtuivattced 
Hi knowledge, I sopf>ose of eqoa) nattnral parb^ 
M the odds between them bas been thedifferent 
ultcpe that has been gIVen to their trnderstand- 
iB'gsto range in, for the gathering up of informa- 
tion, and furnishing their heads with ideas, no- 
tions, and observations, whereon to employ 
their minds, and form their understandings. 

It will possibly be objected, who is sufficient 
for all this ? I answer, more than ean be ima* 
gined. Every one knows what his proper busi- 
laess is, and what, according to the character 
lie makes of himself, the world may justly ex- 
pect of him; and to answer that, he will find he 
trill have time and opportunity enough to for- 
tiish himself, if he will not deprive himself by 
a narrowness of spirit, of those helps that are 
kt hand. I do not say to be a good geographer 
that a man should visit every mountain, river, 
]protnontory and creek upon the face of the 
€iarth, view the buildings, and survey the land 
^C¥ery where, as if he were going to make a 
^tchase. But yet every one must allow that 
lie ihall know' the country better that makes of- 
Ud iMdBes into it^ mi tniverses it upand down. 



tliap^be thatlikeatull horUi^sfiilikt^mdim 
the fiWkt tmeli )Mr keiops Ivitfaia; tlK^^roiv 
^bounds, of ^ field OTt two tlmt-deUgM bim. Hf 
(liatrivill eoquire out the he^ books in every 
ficiepee^dinforoi'hinisetfof t)ie tnost-materiad 
author^ of tbA fi^vervli, septs i^f j^bilosopby and 
religion^ will not find it an infinite work to ac- 
quaint himself with the sentiments of mankind 
concerning the i^ost tireigbty and comprehen- 
sive subjects. Let him exercise the freedom of 
his reason and understanding in such a latitude 
as this^ and his mind will be strengthened, his 
capacity enlarged, his faculties improved : and 
the light which the remote and scattered parts 
of truth wiU give to one ac^otbep^ wil^ so assist 
bis judgment, that he will seldom be widely 
out, or miss giving proof of a clear bead, and a 
eomprehensiyelenow ledge. At least^ this is the 
only way I know to give the understanding its 
due improvement, to the f i^ll ^xtent of its icapa- 
city, and to <listinguisb the two most different 
thijQgs I know in the world, a logical chicaner 
from a man of reason. Only he that would 
tbus give the m^nd its flight,, apd send abroad 
bi^ eoquiries into all pjirts after truth, must 
be sure to sett^ in hb head determined ideas 
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all that he employs his thoughts about, and 
never fail to judge himself, aiid judge unbi- 
assedly of all that he receives from others, 
either in their writings or discourses. Reve- 
tence or prejudice must not be sufiered to give 
beauty or deformity to any of thrir opinions. 

SECT. IV, 

OF PRACTICE AND HABITS. 

We are bom with faculties and powers ca- 
pable almost of any thing, such at least as 
would carry us farther than can be easily ima- 
gined : but it is only the exercise of those 
powers which gives us ability and skill in any 
thing, and leads us towards affection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever 
be brought to die carriage and language of a 
gentleman, ^though his body be as well pro- 
portioned, and his joints as supple, and his na- 
tural parts not any way inferior. The legs of a 
dancing-master, and the fingers of a musician^ 
fall as it were naturally without thought or 
pains into regular an4 admirable motions. Bid 
them change their parts, and fbey will in vain 
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endeavour to prodooe like motions in the me»*' 
bers not used to tkem, and it will require length 
of time and long practice to ittain but some de- 
grees of a like ability. What incredible wnd 
astonishing actions do we find rope dancers and 
tumblers bringtbdr bodies to ; not but that suq^ 
diy in almost all manual arts are as wonder Aii ; 
but I name those which the world takes noticii 
of for such^ because on tthat very account^ they 
giye.>noney to see ihem^ 1 All these admired 
notions beyond the raadl and almost the con- 
ception unpractised spectators, are nothingf 
but the mere effi^ots of use aikl industry itf 
men, whose bodies have nothing peentilur in- 
them from those of the amazed looked on. 

As it is in the body^ So it is in the mind t 
imctlee makes it what it is, and most even of 
thosfe excellencies which are looked Ob as na-' 
tural endowments, wiU be found, wh^n exa-' 
nunod into more narrowly, to be the product of 
exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by 
repeated actions. Some men are remarked for 
(Aeasantness in raillery ; others for apologues 
and apposite diverting stories. This is apt to: 
be taken for theefiect of pute nature, and that 
t}ie i^liier» because it is not got by rules ; and 
c 
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time Yribo cxod in either of theiii» never puiw^ 
picmly set tbevaelres to the study ef it aian axtl 
t^ be learnt But ^t it is true, thatat firflt » 
UMBehick jhit ^hkli took with some body» and: 
gMued him coaunendattoii* eiieoun^;ed him to : 
tigr Agailu iooUned hh thiooghts imd endeavoan 
tfm^ wty, tiU at last he iiasensilily got a fjeusility 
m it without peroeivlag how, and that is sittari^ 
1i«it^ wb^Uy to nattti«» whieh was much meija^ 
Ijbe efflsQt <tf use and purMttce. I do not deny 
that natural diqiositiPil mc^ often give the first 
xi^.^o it; but that «eter oaniea a man 
withiMit : we and ei^ereise^ and it ia piactiod 
a|p94^ ljtiat bri«ca lha powers of the mind an 
well as tbose of tha body to their perftictioflu 
^l/fms i^JS^ FOf tio ym is^ bni^d under a 
%fa<K ^nd m^ 9]M^t^^wa9 thing for wanl^ 
o( imi^ijiavemeiit.: We m the wa^ of di^eoursts 
a«d na9<)#i9g «re veiy diifwent, even ooNK 
amiiog the snme ni^tter> wt eourt and hi the 
iinf¥<lmity. And he that will 9a hat from West-^ 
ndnstf B-HaU to die Esiehange^ will find a dift 
fimnt genina and tnmin thehr waya of talkm^ 
and one cannot liiink that all whoaa lot fcll us 
thacity wwbora with differentparts irom thoai 
who wcrebtedatthemiiTtrsity orinui ^eeuvt^ 



To whaA pnrpoM bII tUs, bat to ihew tiiBl 
the diffierence so olMemble iii inen't undei^ 
flttadingft and parti, doet sot ante so mvkM 
from the natural Ikcatties as acqoked hafatei 
He would be laughed att that shook! go aboot 
to make a fine dancer out of a cooatry h#dgor^ 
at past fifty. And he will not have much better 
success, who shall endeavour at that age to 
make a man reason well, or speak handsomely 
who has never been used to it, though you 
should lay before him a collection of all the 
best precepts of logic or oratory. No body is 
made any thing by hearnig of rules, or laymg 
them up in his memory ; practice must settle 
the habit of doing without reflecting on tb^ 
rule, and yon may as well hope to make i 
good painter or nraslchtn extempore by a leo^ 
tute and instruction in the arts of music and 
paihtrng, as a coherent tfahiker, or strict rea-^ 
aoner by a set of rules, shewing him wherein 
right reasoning consists. 

This being so that defects and weakness in 
n^s understandings, as well as other fhcul- 
ties, come from want of a right use of thetr 
.fwn minds, I am apt to think the fault is ge- 
nerally mislaid upon nature, and there is often 
C2 
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a comphunt of want of parts when the fanlt 
Iks in wftnt of a due improvemeQt of them.^ 
We see men frequently dextrous and isharp 
enough in making a bargam, mho, if you rea- 
son with them about matters of religion, ap* 
pear perfectly stupid* 

SECT. V. 

IDBAS. 

I WILL not here^ in what relates to the 
right conduct and improvement of the under- 
standing, repeat again the getting clear and 
determined ideas, and the employing our 
thoughts rather about them, than about sounds 
put for them, nor of settling the signification 
of words which we use with ourselves in the 
search of truth, or with others in discoursing 
about it. Those hindrances of our under- 
standings in the pursuit of knowledge, I have 
sufficiently enlarged upon in another place ; 
so that nothing more needs here to be said of 
those matters. 
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SECT. VI. 

PRINCIPLES. 

There is another fault that stops or mis- 
leads men in their knowledge, which I have 
also spoken something of, bat yet is necessary 
to mention here agab, that we may examine it 
to the bottom, and see the root it springs from, 
and that is a custom of taking up with princi- 
4ples that arc not self-evident, and very often 
not so much as true. It is not unusual to see 
men rest their opinions upon foundations that 
have no more certainty nor solidity than the 
propositions built on them, and embraced for 
. their sake. Such foundations are these and the 
like, viz. The founders or leaders of my party 
are good men, and therefore ^heir tenets are 
true ; it is the opinion of a sect that is erro- 
. neons, therefore it is false : it hath been long 
received in the world, therefore it is true ; or 
it is new, and therefore felse. 

Tliese, and many the like, which are by no 
means the measures of truths and falsehood, 
the generality of men make the standards by 
which they accustom their understanding te 
jiidge« And thus they ftlling into a habit of 
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deteminuig of truth and falsehood by such 
ivrong measures, it isr no wonder they should 
embrace error for certamty, and be very posi- 
tbre in things they have no ground for. 
- There m n^ any one who pretends to the 
itMgt rcaaooy but when any of theye Us hist 
maxims ai* bion^tto the teUf mustackaofi^ 
iedge them to be Adfible, and such as be wiH 
^Md allow m thoae that difler from Usi ; and 
ytt aftei he ia eaavBioedof this, you shall see 
lamgQoanthQUseoif <liem,andthefefyne]t 
occasion that oficrs argue i^gain upon the saiK 
4groimds. Would one not 'be ready to think 
'that men are williBg to impose upon thon- 
-aelves, and mialead thdr own understanding 
who condvct them by saok wrong raeasares, 
cfven after they see they cannot be relied on. 
ftnt yet they will mot appear so bfauneable as 
may be thought at first sight; for I thkk there 
pre a great aniiy : that argue thus in earnest, 
and do it mot to impose on themselves or othcts. 
They are persuaded of what they say, and 
Ikink tbest il» we\ghtittH» though in a like case 
. tbty havt been i^onvineed there is none ; but 
jMen would be intolisfaUe to tbemseives, and 
conttmptihlelootbeis, i£they sfaouhi embtaoe 
>pitettiwilhbftii^ Sn*Md» and;boU wImU 



they miMgiYe ttomiDiiier '<if realon for* TnM 
or false, solid or sandy^ the mind most htft 
som fbundfttion to rat itself upon, and U I 
bate ranarked in another jdace, it no soonor 
eoterlakis any ptoposition, bat h prescatly 
hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it o^^ 
till then it is unqniat and unsettled. So mUch 
doonr own very tempm dispose us to a right 
ttse of our understahdiigs^ if we would fc^oH 
as we should the inclmations of our nature* 

In sonve matters of ooncemment, especially 
tiiose of religion, men are not permitted to be 
always waVering and uncertmn» they must cm* 
braee and profess some tenets or other ; and it 
would be a shame, nay a contradiction too 
lieavy for any one's mind to lie eonstantly 
under, for him to pretend seriously to be pei^ 
imaded of thetruA Of any religion, and yeinot 
to be able to give any reason of one's belief, or 
40 tay any thing for his pr^rence of thb to 
tay other <^nion ; and therefore they most 
make use of tome pHndples or other, and 
those can be no other than such as they have 
Md can manage; and to say they are uot in 
'earnest persuaded by them, and do not lest 
iipofi those they maka uieof, js coiitliu; to a- 



peri^b(9e,.aiid to allege that they a^eaot iiiit«> 
led When we complain they arei 
f If fhi& 1;>e so, it will ibe urged, why then do 
they not rather make ube of sute and unques*^ 
ticmable principlesi rather than rest on snch 
grounds ad . may deceive them> and will, as 
Tuible, serVe to support error as well a» truth t 

To this I ainswer, the reason why they do not 
make use of better and surer principles, is be* 
cause they cannot : but this inability proceeds 
Dot from want of natural parts (for those few 
whose case that is are to be exicused) but for 
want of use and exercise. Few men are ffpiQ 
their youth accustomed to strict reasoning, and 
to trace the dependanee of any truth in a long 
train of consequences to its remote principles^ 
and to observe its connection ; and he that by 
frequent practice has not been used to this em- 
ployment of his understanding, it is no more 
wonder that he should not, when he is grown 
into years^ be able to bring bis mind to it, than 
that he should not be on a sudden able to grave 
or design, daiice on the ropes, or write a good 
imnd, who has never practised either of them^ 

Nay, themost of men arie so wholly strangers 
to tiiis^ that they, do not so much as perceive 
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their mot of it; they dispatch the ordinary 
business of their callings by rote, as we say^ 
as they have learnt it ; and if at any time they 
miss success, they impute it to any thing rather 
than want of thought or skill, that they con- 
clude (because they know no'better) they have 
in perfection ; or if there be any subject that 
interest or &ncy has recommended to their 
thoughts, their reasoning about it is still after 
their own fashion, be it better or worse, it 
serves their turns, and is the best they are ac* 
quainted with ; and therefore when they are 
led by it into mistakes, and their business sue* 
ceeds accordingly, they impute it to any cross 
accident, or default of others, rather than to 
their own want of understanding ; that is, what 
nobody discovers or complains of in himself^ 
Whatsoever made bis business to miscarry, it 
was not want of right thought or judgment in 
himself : be sees no such defect in himself, but 
js satisfied that he carries on his designs well 
enough by his own reasoning, or at least 
should have done, had it not been for unlucky 
traverses not in hb power. Thus being con- 
tent with this short and very imperfect use of 
bis understanding, he never troubles himself 
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to setk oat methods of improving his taiiitd^ 
md lrr€» all his life without any notion of 
close reasoning, in a continued connection of 
a long train of consequences from sure foun^ 
dations, such as is requisite for the making 
onty and clearing most of the speculatiTe truthi 
teost men own to beiiete and are most eon^ 
eemed in. Not to mention here what I shall 
Iwve occasM>ri to insist on by^d4>y more 
fully, tiz. that m many cases it is not one s^ 
ries of cdnsequences will serve the turn, but 
many di£ferent and opposite deductions must 
be examined and laid together, before a man 
can come to make a right judgment of the 
thing in question. What then can be expected 
from men that neither see the want of any 
such kind of reasoning as this ; nor if they do, 
know they how to set about it, or could per- 
form it. You may as well set a countryman 
who scarce knows the figures, and never cast 
mp a sum of three particulars, to state a mer- 
chant's long account, and find the true ba- 
lance of it. 

What then should be done in the case? I 
answer, we should always remember what I 
•aid abore, that the fiieultks of our iouls are 
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improved aad Hiade useful to ub, ju§t after the 
aame manner as our bodies are. Would you 
have a aapn write or paiot, dance or ienc^ 
well, or perfprm any other manual operaUoft 
de&terottsly and with ease, |et him have never 
so nueb vigour and activity, suppleness and 
address naturally, yet nobody expects this 
from him unless he has been used to it, and 
kas employed time and pains m fashioning 
and forming his hand or outward parts tp 
these motioas. Just so it is in the mind^ 
would you have a man reason well, you must 
use him to it betimes, exercise his mind in ob- 
serving the connection of ideas, and following 
them in train. Nothing does this better than 
mathematics, which therefore I think should 
be taught all those who have the time and op- 
portunity, not so much to make them mathe- 
maticians, as to make them reasonable crea- 
tures; for though we all call ourselves so, 
. because'^ we are born to it if we please, yet we 
nay truly say nature gives us but the seeds of 
it; we are bom to be, if we please, rational 
creatares, but it is use and exercise only that 
makes us so, and we are indeed so no farther 
than indiislry aad a{^pUcation has carried us. 
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And therefore in ways of reasoning which mea 
have not been used to, he that will observe 
the conclusions they take up, must be satis- 
fied they are not at all rationah 

This has been the less taken notice of, be- 
cause every one in his private afiairis uses some 
sort of reasoning or other, enough to denomi- 
nate him reasonable. But the mistake is, thai 
he that is found reasonable in one thing is 
concluded to be so in all, and to think or say 
otherwise, is thought so unjust an affront, and 
80 senseless a censure, that nobody ventures 
to do it. It looks like the degradation of a 
man below the dignity of his nature. It is 
true, that he that reasons well in any one 
thing, has a mind naturally capable of reason- 
ing well in others, and to the same degree of 
strength and clearness, and possibly much 
greater, had his understanding been so em< 
ployed. But it is as true, that he who can 
reason well to-day about one sort of matters, 
cannot at all reason to-day about others, 
though perhaps a year hence he may. But 
wherever a man's rational faculty fails him, 
and will not serve him to reason, there we 
cannot say he is rational, how capable soever 
he may be by time and exercise to become so. 
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Try in men of low and mean edacationy who 
liaTe never elevated their thoughts above the 
spade and the plough, nor looked beyond the 
ordinary drudgery of a day-labourer. Take 
the thooghts of such an one, used for many 
years to one tract, out of that narrow compass 
he has been all his life confined to, you wiU 
find him no more capable of reasoning than ai^ 
most a perfect natural. Some one or two rules 
on which their conclusions immediately de- 
pend, you will find in most men have governed 
all their thoughts ; these, true or false, have 
been the maxims they have been guided by: 
take these from them, and they are perfectly 
at a loss s their compass and pole-star then are 
^one, and their understanding is perfectly at ft 
nonplus, and therefore they either immediately 
return to their old maxims again, as the fouil* 
dations of all truth to them, notwithstanding 
all that can be said to shew their weakness : or 
if they give them up to their reeisons, they with 
them give up all truth and further enquiry, and 
think there is no such thing as certainty* For 
if you would enlarge their thoughts, and settle 
them upon more remote and surer principles^ 
they either cannot easily apprehend them, or 



if they caii» know not what use to make of 
them ; for long deductions from remote pria- 
cq>let» is what they have not been osed to, and 
eaimot manage*. 

What then, can grown men never be im* 
proved or enlarged in thetr understandings? I 
say not so; but this I think I may say, thatit 
will not be done without industry and applic** 
tkm, which will require more time and paina 
than grown men, settled in their course of life, 
will allow tm it, and therefore very seldom is 
4oDe. And this very capacity of attaining it 
by use and exercise only» brings us back to 
that which I laid down before, that it Is only 
practice that improves our minds as well as 
bodies, and we must expect nothing from our 
nnderstandings any farther than they are per- 
iHsted by habits. 

: The Americans are not all bom with wotse 
vndcrstaiidii^ than the Europeans, though 
V see none of them have such reaches in the 

arts and sciences. And among the childfcn 
of a poor ooontryman, the lucky chance of 
cdocatkm and getting into the world, gives 
one infinitely die siq»ermity in parts over the 
wt, who continoing at home, had continued 
also jiist of the same size vrith bis brethren. 
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He thai kas lo. do with y Ming scfaohm^ eipe^ 
endly ai iMUhesiatioi^ Mty perceive how their 
niodf open bj degrees^ and how it is exercise 
ahMie that opens them. Sometimes tliey will 
stick a long time at a part of demonstratmi, 
aot ferwant of will or appUoation^ but really 
fcr want of perceiving the connectioa of two 
ideas ; tfaat»' to one whose understanding is 
wore exercised, is as visible as any thing can 
be. The same would be with a grown man 
beginning to study mathematics ; the under^ 
standitig for wiuit of use» often sticks in a very 
plain way^ and he huaself that is so pnzzled, 
when he comes to see the connedtiony wonders 
what It was be stock at in a case so plain. 

MATHEMATICS. 

. I HAVE mentioned mathematics as a way 
to settle in the mind an habit of reasonmg 
dos^ andio liain; not that I think it neceic 
lary that all men should be deep malhemBti« 
eians^ but that bavmg got the way of reason* 
ing» which Ibat stndy necessarily brings the 
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miiid*tOy they might be able to- trahsf^ it to 
• other parts of knowledge as they shall have 
occasion. For in ail sorts of reasoning, everjr 
single argument should be managed as a ma- 
thematical demonstratioo, the connection and 
dependence of ideas should be followed till 
the mind is brought to the source on which it 
bottoms, and observes the coherence all along; 
though in proofs of probability, one such traim 
is not enough to settle the judgment as in de- 
monstrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demoo* 
stration, there needs no farther enquiry; but 
in all probabilities, where there wants demoiii* 
stration to establish the trutb bey<md donbt^ 
there it is not enough to trace one argument 
to its source, and observe its strength and 
weakness, but all the arguments, after havmg 
been so examined on both sides, must be laid 
in balance one against another, and upon the 
whole the understanding determines its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding 
should be accustomed to, which is so different 
from what the illiterate are used to, that even 
learned men oftentimes seem to have little 
no notion of it. Nor is it to be wondered. 



sauce the way of disputing in the schools leads 
them quite away from it, by insisting on one* 
teiNcal argument, by the success of which the 
truth or falsehood of the question is to be de- 
terminedy and victory adjudged to the oppo* 
nent or defendant; which b all one as if he 
should balance an account by one sum charged 
and discharged, when there are an hundred 
others to be taken into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's 
minds were accustomed to, and that early, that 
they might not erect their opinions upon one 
single view« when so many other are requisite 
ta make up the account, and must come into 
the reckoning before a man can form a right 
judgment. This would enlarge their minds, 
and give a due freedom to their understand* 
ings, that they might not be led into error by 
presumption, laziness, or precipitancy ; for I 
think nobody can approve such a conduct of 
the understanding, as should mislead it from 
truth, though it be never so much in fashion 
to make use of it. 

, To this perhaps it will be objected, that ta 
manage the understanding as I propose would 
require every man to be a scholar^ and to 
l> 
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^iniahed with fdl the matief mis of koofiledge^ 
HQdexerci^d in all the ways of reasoning. To 
wbicb I ansnirer^ that it is a shame for those that 
have time and the means to attain knowledge, 
to want any helps or ftsfdstance for the improve- , 
ment of their understandings that are to be 
got;, and to such I would be thought Iwr^ 
qbiefly to speak. Those^ methinks^ who by the 
industry , and parts of their ancestors have 
been set free firo«i II eonstant drudgery to their 
liad(S and their btUies,. should bestow some 
of tbms spaf e time on their het4^, and open 
their minds by some trials and essays in all the 
aorti and matte's of reasoning. I have before 
ineationed mathematics^ wherein algebra gives 
i)0W helps and views to the understanding. If 
I propose these, it is not as I said^ to make 
emfcry man ^thorough mathematician, or a deep 
dgtbraist; but yet I think the study of them 
il of lignite use even to grown men ; first, by 
caqperimentally convincing them, that to make- 
any hae reason well, it is not enough to have 
parts wherewith he is satisfied, and that serve 
him veU enough in his ordinary course^ A 
maa in those itadies will see, that however 
Saod' be ms^ think his understanding, yet 
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many tliiiigs^aDd those rery VisiMe, it nay iUl 
kirn. Tkk would take off that t)rMiimption 
d»t most men have of themselves in this part; 
and they would not he so apt to think their 
minds wanted no helps to enlarge them» thai 
there could be nothing added to the acutenest 
and penetration of thehr anderstandings. 

Secondly^ the stady of mathematies wocM 
«hew tfaem the nec^sity there is in reasomi^ 
to separate all the distinct ideas, and see ibtt 
habilttdes that aB those concemed inthepre^ 
sent enqniry have to one another, and to lay 
by those which relate not to the propositiow 
m hand, «d wholly to leave them tmt of tiie 
reekonmg. This is that which, in other sub- 
jects besides quantity, is what is absolutely 
requisite to just reasoning, though in them H 
h not so easily observed, nor so eareftilly 
practised; in those parts of knowledge wheifi! 
il is thought demonstratiott has nothing to do^ 
men reason as it were m the lump, and if upott 
a summary and confased view, or upon apar<« 
tial consideration, they can raise the appeai^- 
ance of a probability, they usually rest coin- 
tent;, especially if it be in a ffisputewhm 
4fery\V/^ stniw is laid hold on, and ofoff 
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thing that cm but be drawn in any way to 
give colour to the argument, is advanced with 
ostentation. But that mind is not in a posture 
t^ find the truth that does not distinctly take 
all the parts asunder, and omitting what is not 
at all to the point, draw a conclusion from 
the result of all the particulars which any way 
influence it. There is another no less useful 
habit to be got by an application to mathe- 
matical demonstrations, and that is of using 
the mind to a long train of consequences ; but 
haymg mentioned that already, I shall not 
again here repeat it. 

As to men whose fortunes and time is nar- 
rower, what may suffice them is not of that 
vast extent as may be imagined, and so comes 
not within the objection* 
. Nobody is under an obligation to know 
every thing. Knowledge and science in gene- 
ral, is the business only of those who are at 
ease and leisure. Those who have particular 
callings ought to understand them; and it it 
no unreasonable proposal, nor impossible to 
be compassed, that they should think and rea* 
spn right about what is their daily employ- 
«i<eat« This one cannot think them uacapable 
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of, without levelling them with the brntet, 
and charging them with a stupidity below tiie 
Tank of rational creatures. 

JSECT. \11L 

RELiaiON^ 

Besides his particular calling for the sup- 
port of this life, every one has a concern in a 
future life, which he is bound to look afte^. 
This engages his thoughts in religion ; and here 
it mightily lies upon hid to understand and 
reason right. Men therefore cannot be excused 
from understanding the words, and framing the 
general notions relating to religion right. The 
one day of seven, besides other days of rest, 
allows in the christian world time enough for 
this, (had they no other idle hours^) if. thty 
would but make use of these vacancies from 
their daily labour, and apply themselves to dn 
improvement of knowledge, with as much 
gence as they often do to a great many other 
things that are useless, and had but those that 
would enter them according to their: several 
<»pacities in a right way to this knowfedg^. 
He original make of their minds is like thatof 
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,9f^ktr ttwikt atid they woukl be fooiid net to 
imderslaadiBg At to receive the know- 
ledge of religion, if tbey were a little enOoo- 
raged and helped it as they should be. For 
' there are instances of. very mean people, who 
have raised their minds %o a great sense and 
understanding of religion. And though these 
fti«re not been so frequent as^covld be wished* 
yet tfaey «re cmogh to dear that condition of 
Nfe frm a necessity of gross ignoraace, an4 
to fiihcfw that more might be brought to be km- 
tionid creatures and Christians, (for they cdm 
^rdly be tbougtit realty to be so, who, wcmv 
Ittg lbe name, know not so much as the very 
principles of that religion,) if due care were 
taken of them. Por^ if I mistake not, the pea- 
matey lately In Pmnce, (a rank of people fB»- 
'4tr a much heavier pressure of want and po- 
(verty Ukm the day4aboiners in England), of 
4he Reformed religMfi, understood it much bel- 
ter, and could say move At it than those of a 
i^lKrmBditioii amobgns* 

Sat if it shall be couckMled that the meaner 
sort lof peopk oMyrt rgive tk e wa clycs up to « 
brotibb stapidky in the dring»of thetf Ueareat 
i^ mmimmwk, wteh I aee no fftaaoii fer^ 
h 
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trcntH not thoM of a freer fortune and educa^ 
tion, if they neglect tfaeir undei^Btandings, an4 
take no care to employ them ai they ought» 
and set them right m the knowledge of those 
things^ for ^hich principally they were giyen 
them. At least those whose plentifol fortunes 
allow them the opportunities and helps of im- 
provements, are not so few, hut that it might 
be hoped great advancements might be made 
m knowledge of all kinds, especially in that of 
the greatest concern and largest views^ if men 
would make a right use of their faculties, and 
study their own understandings. 

SECT. IX. 

IDEAS. 

' I ; ' 

0UTW Amu corporeal objects, that constail- 
ly importune our senses, and captivate our ap- 
petites, &il not to fill ouf heads with lively 
and lasting ideas of that kind* Here the tmmi 
needs not be set upon getting greater stora; 
they ofier themsehrea iBist enoogh, and are 
«BnaIiy entertained in'sncb plenty, and lodged 
so eaiefiilly, that the mind wants room or at- 
tention ilsr others th^ tifaaanore nse and need 
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of. To fit the underfttanding therefore for suek 
reasoning as I have been above speaking of» 
,eare should be taken to fill it with moral and 
<niore abstract ideas; for these not offering 
themselves to the senses, but being to be framed 
to the understanding, people are generally so 
jieglectful of a faculty they are apt to think 
wants nothing, that I fear most men's minds are 
more unfurnished with such ideas than is ima- 
gined. They often use the words, and how caa 
they be suspected to want the ideas? What I 
have said in the third book of my Essay will 
excuse me from any other answer to this ques- 
tion. But to convince people of what moment 
it is to their understandings to be furnished 
with such abstract ideas steady and settled in 
it, give me leave to ask how any one shall be 
^le to know, whether lie be obliged to be just, 
if he has not established ideas in his mind of 
obligation and of justice, since knowledge 
consists in nothing but the perceived agree- 
ment or disagreement of those ideas *; and so of 
all otjiers, the like which concern our lives imd 
manners. And if men do find a difficulty to 
see the agreement or disagreement of two ai»- 
gles which lie before their ^yes, unalterable im 
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a diagram, how utterly impossible wil^it be to 
perceive it in ideas, that have no other sensible 
objects to represent them to the mind bat 
sounds, with which they have no manner of con- 
' formity, and therefore had need to be clearly 
'settled in the mind themselves, if we would 
'make any clear judgment about them. This„ 
therefore, is one of the first things the mind 
should be employed about in the right conduct 
of the understanding, without which it is im- 
^possible it should be capable of reasoning right 
about those matters. But in these, and all other 
'ideas, care must be taken that they harbour no 
inconsistencies, and that they have a real exist- 
ence where real existence is supposed, and are 
not mere chimeras with a supposed existence. 

SECT.X. 

• PREJUDICES. 

EvBKY one is forward to complain of the 
'prejudices that mislead other men or parties, 
as 'if he were free, and had none of his own. 
This being objected on all sides, 'tis agreed that 
it is n &ult, and an hindrance to knowledge. 
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oWhat now is the corel No otber bot thb, that 
euery man should . let alone other's |>r<^udic<^ 
and examine his own* Nobody is convinced of 
bis by the accusation of another, he recriflu* 
nates by th^ same rule and is clear. The only 
way to remove this great cause of ignorance 
and error out of the world, is, for every one 
impartially to examine hiniself. If others will 
4iot deal fairly with their own minds, does that 
BUike my errors truths, or ought it to make me 
in love with thf^m, and willing ti» impose on 
myself 1 If others loVe cataracts on their eyea, 
diould that hinder me from couching of mine 
as soon as I could 1 Every one declares against 
blindness, and yet who almost is not fond <^ 
that which dims his sight, and keeps the clew 
light out of his mind, which should lead him 
into truth and knowledge? False or doubtful 
positions, relied upon as unquestionable max* 
ims, keep those in the dark from truth, who 
build on them. Such are usually the preju- 
-dices imlMbed from education, patty, reve^ 
jence, fasfaiooy interest^ This ia the mle 
which eveiy cm ^es in his brother's eye, bat 
sever regards the beam in his own. For wh* b 
tiieve atmest that is em bioagbt ftirly to ixMr 
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iune bm own principles^ and see trbetber they 
•re Mch as wiU bear the trial ; but yet tlib 
Bhottld be one of the first thiogs every one 
should set about» and be scrupuloits in» who 
woald rightly conduct his understanding in 
the search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this 
great hindrance of knowledge, (for to such 
only I write,) to those who would shake of 
tUs great and dangerous iaipostor prejudice^ 
who dresses up falsehood in the likeness of 
truth, and so dexterously hoodwinks men's 
Bunds, as to keep them in the dark, with a be- 
lief that they are more in the light than any 
that do not see with their eyes. I shall offisr 
this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is strongly of any opinion, mast 
suppose, (unless he foe sdf-condemned,) that 
his persuasion is built upon good grounds ; 
and that his assent is no greater than what the 
evidence of the tratk he holds Ibrces him to; 
fmd that they are argumeats, and not incUna- 
.tjion or fancy that laake him so confident aa^ 
p4»sitiv6 in his tenets. Now, if afler all hia 
professioBp he cannot bear any exposition to 
his<fi|Hiuonr if he cannot so much as give n 
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{NitieBt hearing, much less examine and weigh 
the arguments on the other side, does he not 
plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ? 
And it is not evidence of truth, but some lazy 
anticipation, some beloved presumption that 
he desires to rest undisturbed in. For if what 
he holds be as he gives out, well fenced with 
evidence, and he sees it to be true, what need 
he fear to put it to the proof ? If his opinion 
be settled upon a firm foundation, if the arga- 
ments that support it, and have obtained his 
assent be clear, good, and convincing, why 
should he be shy to have it tried whether they 
be proof or not? He whose assent goes beyond 
his evidence, owes this excess of his adherefdce 
only to prejudice, and does, in effect, own it 
when he refuses to hear what is offered against 
it ; declaring thereby, that it is not evidence 
he seeks, but the quiet enjoyment of the opi- 
nion he is fond of with a forward condemna- 
tion of all that may stand in opposition to it, 
tmheard and unexamined ; which, what is it 
but prejudice ? Qtti nequtm siatuerif parte m- 
imditd aherd, etiam si a^um statuerit hand 
€tgvm fuerit. He that would acqnit himself 
4n this case as a lover of truth, not giving way 
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to any pre-occupatioD, or bias that may mis- 
lead him, must do two things that are not very 
common, not very easy. 

* 

SECT. XI. 

INDIFFERENCY. 

FiBST, he must not be in love with any opi* 
nion, or wish it to be true, until he knows it ta 
be so, and then he will not need to wish it : foe 
nothing that is false can deserve our good 
wishes, nor a desire that it should have the 
pkice and force of truth ; and yet nothing ift 
more frequent than this. Men are fond of cer* 
tain tenets upon no other evidence but respecl 
and custom, and think they must maintain 
them, or all is gone, though they have never 
examined the ground they stand on, nor have 
ever made them out to themselves, or can make 
them out to others. We should contend ear- 
nestly for the truth, but we should first be sure 
that it is truth, or else we fight against God^ 
who is the God of truth, and do the work of 
the devil, who is the father and propagator of 
lies; and our zeal, though never so warm, wiU 
not excuse us ; for this is plainly prejudice^ , \ 
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SECT. xir. 

EXAMINE. 

Secondly, He nust da that which he will 
find himself very averse to» as judging the thing 
unnecessary, or himself uncapable of doing of 
it. He mast tr^ whether his priflfciples be cer- 
tainly tme or not, and how far he nay B^efy 
iely iipon them. This, wlietber fewer have thm 
fceart or the skill to do, I shall not d^temme; 
but thi^ I am sure, this is that wtiick every oae 
mgbt to do, who professes to love truth, mcl 
-would not impose upon himself; which is m 
iurer way to be made a fool of than by beisgf 
exposed to the sophistry of others. The dM« 
^sition to put any cheat upon ourselves, 
works constantly, and we are pleased with it, 
^ut are impatient of being bantered or misled 
l>y others. The inability I here speak of, 19 
aot any natural defect that makes men unca- 
fmble of examining their own principles. To 
«uch, rules of conducting their understandings 
mre useless, and that is the case of very few. 
The great number is of those whom the itt 
iiabit of never exerting their thoughts has dt#- 
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abkdc' dit iHmMrt of their miads are ttsnred: 
by disua^ andiiaVe lost tha^ reach and strength • 
whkh aatore fitted them to receiTe from exer«- 
die. Those whoiut.in a conditioB to leara< 
the first rules of plain arithmetic, and could be 
brou§;ht to cast up an ordinary sum, are capa- 
ble of this, if they had but accustomed their 
minds to reasoning : but they that have wholly 
neglected the exercise of their understandings- 
in this way, will be very far at first from being 
able to do it, and as unfit for it as one unprac- 
tised in figures to cast up a shop-book, and 
perhaps thmk it as strange to be set about it* 
And yet it must nevertheless be confessed t^- 
be a wrong use of our understandings to build 
Qur tenets (in things where we are concemed* 
to hold the truth) upon principles that mayt. 
lead us into error. We take our principles at 
hap-hazard upon trust, and without ever hav-<- 
ing examined them, and then believe a whole" 
system, upon a presumption that they aie true» 
and solid; and what is all this but childish^ 
shameful, senseless credulity? 

In these two things, ©w. an equal indifferencj^ 
for all truth ; I mean the receiving it in the love- 
of it as truth, but not loving it for any otherl 
rets^irbefore we know^ttto be truer ^wd^' 
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the .examination of our principles^ and not re^. 
ceiving any for such» nor building on them un-. 
til vfe are fully convinced^ as rational crea- 
tures, of their solidity, truth, and certainty, 
consists that freedom of the understanding 
which is necessary to a rational creature, and 
without which it is not truly an understand* 
ing. It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any 
thing rather than understanding, if it must be 
under the constraint of receiving aud holding 
opinions by the authority of any thing but*, 
their own, not fancied, but perceived, evi- 
dence. This was rightly called impositi(m, 
and is of all other the worst and most danger-, 
ous sort of it. For we impose upon ourselves^ 
which is the strongest imposition of all others;, 
and we impose upon ourselves in that part 
which ought with the greatest care to be kept 
free from all imposition^ The world is apt to 
cast great blame on those who have an indif- 
ferency for opinions, especially in religion* 
I fear this is the foundation of great error and. 
worse consequences. To be indifferent which, 
of two opinions is true, is the right temper 
of the mind, that preserves it from being im- 
posed upon, and disposes it to examine with., 
that indifferency^ ^QtU it has done its best^ 
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to find tfie truth, and this is the only direct and 
safe Way to it. But to be indifferent whether 
we embrace falsehood for truth/ or no, i^ the 
grciait road to error. Those who are not indif- 
ferent which opinion is true, are guilty of this ; 
they suppose, without examining, that what 
they hold is true, and then think they ought to 
be zealous for it. Tliose, it is plain by theit 
warmth and eagerness, are not indifferent for 
their own opinions, but methinks are very ih" 
diiSerent whether they be true or false, since 
they cannot endure to have any doubts raised, 
or objections made against them ; and it is 
Visible they never have made any themselves, 
and so never having examined them, know 
not, nor are concerned, as they should be, to 
know whether they be true or ^se. 

These are the common and most general 
miscarriages which I think men should avoid 
or rectify in a right conduct of their under- 
standings, and should be particularly taken 
eate-bf in education. The biiiuness whereof 
in respect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to 
perfect a learner in all or any one of the sd- 
Mlces, but to give his ihiiid that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits that may enable 



kirn to f^ttaio ^ny p^rt of kqowledg^ hte sbMI 
aj^dy himself to, or stam} in nee<} of in ttit 
fil^iuie coarse of life. 

This, ^nd this oulyf ^ well priineipliiigi 8^4 
not tl|e iwtilling a revereijuce r^neratioii 
ffi^ i^rtain dogmas yi^der the specious title of 
prvpdples, which are often so remote ^m that 
fruth and evidence which belongs to princi* 
ples^ that they oiight to be rejected 9s falsf 
sinderroneoU9». «lld often the etmse» to mm 
so educated, ^ben they come abroful into the 
^/atl4f and iind cannot maintain the pn«r 
^pkf s<o tMim up and rested in» to oast of att 
pi^inciple;i and tu^ perfiu^ sceptips^ icgqr^ 
les^ of knoi^ledge and virtue. 

There are 9e\ml weaknesses and def<9fits 
in the under8t{^ldjng^ either from the n^tnfai 
(temper ^f . the nunflf or iU habits taken up» 
i^fbipb hinder U ip ita progress to knoVKledfii* 
Qi these there ip« a^nwv possibly to be 
if ^6 intnd were propesly studied, as thei« are 
diaaase^ of the body, each whereof clogs, and 
d^sablesi the imderstandhig to sonie degr^ 
i^^d therefore deserve to be looked afl^r «d 
4:nired, I shall set doa^ soma jfew. t» 
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^OuSr builtfls, to look into themfldYes, mi 
dbsenrc whether they do not indslfpe 9omt 
weakmois, aUow some misearriageB in the oMh 
M^geaeiit of theb: mfeHeotHtd facility^ wUcli 
if pi^iidickl to then in the aeerch of tmth* 

SECT. XUL 

OBftBRVATION. 

VMTicvt^AU mitm of fiict are the iw- 
4K>al>ted feiwhitaiMm on whioh our eiyil aiiil 
MMml tuMirtdlge is built: Tbe beai^t ||» 
underitoiidiog aulm of then ii to ^hmr fin^iii 
them opnphisioBs, which my he as staadiif 
ndes of kiiowle4ij9> and eossc^ietttly ^pno- 
Aoe* T%e«i«Kl often inalGfrJBot thai be^ 
ihovild pt the iaftinaatioivit reoMw fr <»« the 
«Oeoante ot ciyU «r natvtalbifltoriaiis^ in hmg 
ioo formwi, or toK^^w in siaki^ obperft- 
iMison Ihe fraitio^Aur iuQt» fecprded in $h«l|. 

There are thflsie who are very iwtidnonajp 
•eadh^ and j^t do not moeh advanoe their 
km9mk4§tkf it. They are delighted wkh ^ 
atones iWt are lQM, ai|d perhi^ can tell tbap 
itgaiiv At tiiqr mk% aH they md iioth»t 
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Irat history. to. themselves; but not reflectii^ 
on it, not making to themselves . observations 
from vrhait they read, they are very little im- 
proved by all that crond of particulars thmt 
either pass through^ or lodge themselves in 
their understandings. They dream on in a 
constant course of reading and cramming 
themselves, but not digesting any thing, it pro- 
duces nothing but an heap of crudities. 

If their memories retain well, one may say 
they have the materials of kn<)^liedge, but' like 
kh6sk for buildings, theyai^e of no adviUitage^ if 
>^ere^ no other usie made of them but to? let 
them li^ ^ped up togeAer. Opposite to 
thesie there )ire others who lose the improve- 
ifiient the^ sho«d mate of matters of feet by a 
quite contrai^^doi^et. They are apt to drafw 
geneml conclusion^' and raise axioms from 
every particular they i^eet ^itfa. Thes^ make 
as little true benefit ol |nstory as the othe^, 
nay, being of forward and'^iclive spirits reOdve 
more harm by it; it*being pf worse €obse- 
^uaice to steer one's thoughts b^ ^ wrong 'rule, 
t&an to have none at a)l/ error ^kig to bus^ 
Ittien much more harm/ than 'ignoraa^ to the 
flow «id sluggish Betw<iai;th^;tli4d^4e^ 
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to do best who taking material aad uiefid 
tiiatSy sometimes from single matters of fact^ 
carry them in their minds to be judged of, by 
what they shall find in history to confirm or* 
reverse these imperfect observations ;' which 
may be established into mles fit to pe relied 
OD, when they are jnsfified by a sufficient and> 
wary induction of particulars. He that makes., 
no such reflc^ctions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapsody of tales, fit in win^ 
ter nights for the^ entertainment of others; oad 
he tiutt will improve every matter of fact inloi 
a maxim will abound in contrary ob8ervatidn%' 
^t can be of no other use but to perplex 
and pudder him if he compares them ; or else; 
to misguide him, if he gives himself up to the 
aathority of that^ which for its novelty, or for 
some other fancy, best pleases him. 

SECT. XIV. 

BIAS. 

^£XT to these we m^y place those who 
fuffer-their own natural tempers and passions 
they are possessed with to influence their judf* 
mentis *elpepiaUy of men and things that umf 
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any way rahte to tbcir pi«^t eirciinitaQce» 
aodmimst/ TmA i» all aimpk, all pure, will 
bear MBUXtere of any thing else witfa it It i» 
rigid mi inflexible to any bycHuiterests ; aod 
ao ahonld thfi understanding be» whose use and 
daedleney liea in confondoig itself to it. To 
diiidL'of OTery thidg jusl; as it i» in itself ia the 
proper bosineai of the undeKtandingi though 
it be not that which mta always employ it Uk 
This all men at first bearing allow is the righir 
use ev^ ont should make of his tinderstand» 
ing* Nobody will be at such an open defiance 
wiifa connnon sense, as to prolcss that we should 
not endeavolur to know» and think of things in 
Aey are in themselves, and yet there is nothing 
asore frequent than to do the contrary; and 
men are apt to excuse themselves,, and tinniB 
they have reason to do so, if they have but a 
pretence that it is for God, or a good cause, 
that is, in eiSect^ for themselves, their own 
persuasion, or party: for to those in their 
turns the several sects of men, especially in 
mtttets of r^iffcfo, entitle God and a good 
cmsc Bat God requires not men to wrong 
or misuse thehrfiMltiei for fahn, nor to lie to 
oAem or liMmscilfiii for Us sidEe; which thoy 



jnntx>9ely <lo ^6 will not ^vSet flieur midbr- 
sfandiffigs to have right ooflceptioiis of Hm 
things proposed to them, and des^^ly tts^ 
gtTElin thems^Tes ftoA hating just tiiodrgbto of 
every thing, as ikr as tlieyMconeemed toed' 
qnite. And as for a good daiise, that needs ikit 
sadi lit hefjys ; if it be good, truth will ^u{^n 
it» and it has no need of fallacy or falsehood. 

SECT. XV. 

ARGUMENTS.. 

YsltT mneh of kin to this is the hnalitg 
ifter aignments to make good one side of It 
(ptM^n^ and wholly to ne^ct tayi tehM 
ttosd w«Mi Aitour tile other side; What k 
Mb btff wUfeUy to misgaide th^ mderstahd^ 
klg,iMd is soikr from givingtruth its doe vak 
Im, that it wholly debases it : eqMose cpisamii 
tint b^0t ooaiport with their power, profit^ of 
iMdit, and then seek argonfettts to stqiporl 
ttem. IVotb light tfpeta this way, it of no 
MMitttil lona Oatt erttsf; for wteit ia s6 
mkm up hf «s, nisy be Mse aa Welt as tiw; 
ittid ll» hM^ not done hi^ duty w^ has ttan 
ififlAUf Mit^Mi wi^ topfdtoMM; 
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There is another^ but more innocent way oC 
collecting arguments^ very familiar among, 
bookish men, which is . to furnish themselves- 
with tbe arguments they meet with pro tnd c^m 
in the questions they study. This helps them 
not to judge right, nor argue strongly, but only 
to talk copiously on either side, without being, 
steady and settled in their own judgments ; for 
such arguments gathered from other men's 
thoughts, floating- only in the memory, are 
there ready indeed to supply copious talk with 
some appearance of reason, but are far irom 
helping us to judge right. Such variety of 
arguments only distract the understsmdii^ 
that relies on them, unless it has gone farthei; 
than such a superficial way of examining; tb^ 
is to quit truth for appearance, only to serve 
our vanity^ .; The sine and .only way to get 
true knowledge, is to form in out minds clear 
settled nptions of things, with names annexi^fi 
to those detmnined ideas. These we are to 
consider, and with their ;several relations and 
habitudes, and, not amuse ourselves yiii\h floatr 
ing names^ and words- of indetecmin^d signifir 
caidon^ which we ; can use in. seve^d; ^e^^es tq 
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habitodet and respects our ideas haTe one to 
another^ that real knowledge consists; and 
when a man once perceives how far they agree 
or disagree one with another, he will be able to 
judge of what other people say, and will not 
need to be led by the arguments of others, 
which are many of them nothing but plausible 
sophistry. This will teach him to state the 
question right, and see whereon it turns ; and 
thus he will stand upon his own legs, and {mow 
by his own understanding. Whereas, by col- 
lecting and learning arguments by heart, he 
will be but a retainer to others ; and when any 
one questions the foundations they are built 
upon^ he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to 
give up his implicit knowledge* 

SECT, XVI. ^ 

HASTE. 

Labour for labour jsake is against nature. 
The understanding, as well as all the other fa- 
culties, chooses always the shortest way to its 
end, would presently obtain the knowledge it 
is about, and then set upon some new enquiry* 
But this, whe|her laziness or haste, often mis- 
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leads It fttid malm it c#fit€fit MAt wkh Imk' 
pnpefvntjBOf M&reb, and such ft» iivtU mn 
•em the tarn. Somettmes it rests np6n fesll*^ 
iiiony, when testunoirf of right has lioCbing f<l 
do, because it is easier to believe than to be 
scientifically instrueted. Sometiines it conteflfa 
itself wiHi one argument and rests satisfied 
idth tbat» as it were a demonstration ; mhereaiF 
the tiring under proof Is not capaMe of demoiW 
stration, add therefore nrast be submittM f# 
the trial of probabilities, and all the mafersll 
arguments pro tM em he examined aM 
brought to a bahmce. fh some <Mes th^miikl 
is detemnned by probaUe topica hi eil^irieir 
triiere demonstnttioH may be had. All tfeese>^ 
and several others, which lazhiess, impatieiieti^ 
custom, and want of use and attention leads 
^en into, are miuqiplictttkms of the under- 
standing in the s^ureh of truth. In eveiy 
question the nature and manner of the proof 
it is capable of should first be consnlered, to 
make our enqdry sucA as H shotdd be. Thib 
would sav^ li giteat deal of firequently nA^m* 
ployed pa&s, atfdt^nsr sooner <alftatdiseo(> 
very and pc^sessfon df truft we ate eapdkle 
of* The tiiihSptfitsg variety of aqgtttteittiil^ 
6 



especially frivolous ones, such as are all that 
are merely verbal, is not only lost labour, bat 
cumbers the memory to no purpose, and serves 
only to hinder it from seizing and holding of 
the truth in all those cases which are capable 
of demonstration. In such a way of proof the 
truth and certainty b sei^, and the nind fully 
poisesses itself of it; when in the other way 
of asaeal it only hovers about it, is amused * 
witli uncertainties. In this superficial way in* 
deed the mind n capable of more variety ol 
j^ausible talk» but is not enlarged as it should 
be in its luiowl^e. It i» to this same hasta 
and impatienee of the mind also, that a not dutf 
tracing of the arguments to their true founda<* 
tion, is owing; men see a little, presume a 
great deal, and so jump to the conclusion. 
This is a short way to fancy and conceit, and 
(if firmly embraced) to opiniatrety, but is cer« 
tainly the farthest way about to knowledge. 
For he that will know, must, by the connec* 
iMof the pimfr, tee the truth, and the ground 
itftmrfsoo: andtheKfaie,if kehasforhasti 
Hoftt 9f9t nAmt be shonld hsve eaaminef!, be 
■MM begin and go over all msii, or else ht 
will never eoBte t» knowledge^ 
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SECT.XVII. 

DESULTORY. 

^x^^MKR foult of as ill consequence as 
«liich proceeds also from laziness with a 
^^J^ of vanity, is the skipping from one 
^inf ^ knowledge to another. Some men's 
^fgfm are quickly weary of any one thing. 
^^nnUDCy and assiduity is what they cannot 
lugf : the same study long continued in, is ias 
)llM»lerable to them as the appearing long in 
lie same cloths or £ishion is to a court lady. 



SECT. XVIII. 

SMATTERING. 

Others, that they may seem universally 
knowing, get a little smattering in every thingl 
Both these may fill their heads with superficial 
notions of things, but are very much out of the 
way of attainmg truth or knowledge. 



1.: : - ■ ' 'i ' ■ : . 
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, . UNIVERSALITY. 

i'' I bo not here speak against the taking a 
-taste of leveiy sort of knowledge ; it is certainly 
'Very useivl and necessary to fbrm the mind, 
then it ibust be done in a different way, 
and to a different end • Not for tilk and vanity 
to fill the head with shredi of all kinds^ that / 
he who' i8> possessed of such' a frippery, may 
be able io ipaitch- all the discourses of all be 
shalt meet with, as if nothing could come amiss 
to him ; and his b^ad was so well a stored ma- 
gazine, that nothing could be proposed which 
he was' not) m^ter>df,<and! was. readily fumish- 
,ed to entertain any one on^ This is an excel - 
:lency indeed, i and. a great one ^ too, . to have a 
ireal and true knowledge in all or most of the 
'objects of contemplation. But it is what the 
"mind of one tmd <thei same man^ can hardly at- 
«taih unto; snd. theiinstsuices are so few of 
^those who h»i^etn^^>iiieasute approached to- 
wards it, that li know not whether they are to 
'be proposed as'txamples.in the ordinary con- 
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dttct of the understandiog. For a imm to Xfn^ 
derstand fully the busmess of hb particubur 
calling in the coBaK>nwealth, and of religion^ 
which is his calling as he is a man in the world, 
is usually enough to take up his whole time; 
.imd there are few that infona themaelref in 
Itiese, which is emry nan's proper wad peim- 
Uar buMeas, ao. to the bottpm a9 tkm ahoidd 
do. But though this be so» and tiiert aif Tefjr 
few men that entemi their tlMaghls towards 
% iintveiBalkacMwledge; yet Ido oot doubt but 
if Ae right way were taken^ and the metkeds 
«f enquiry were ordered aa tibey ahonid be, 
mm of little business and great leisure augirt 
g0 a great deal fiirther in it than is naUally done. 
To return to the business in haad» the end and 
nse of a little insight m those parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a asan's proper basiness, 
is to accustoei our minds to all sorts of ideas, 
und the pvoper ways of eaanwning their habi- 
tudes and refaitions. TUs gives the mind a 
fieedofli, and the eaercbiag the tutderstandlng 
in the aeveial ways erf em|uiry and reaaoainf , 
avfaich the nmt sUlfid havie iBMtde use of, 
teaches the adnd sagacity aod wanness, asid a 
aappkoeas to apply itiatf mate olosely and 
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de](taiMriy <# tlie beolB Mid tHiw 
.tiriv^UiliraMffiiei* B«ide(itlii« univcnil 
tt^ 4)f iU the wc9Mtt% wllk «i iadiffBiieiiey 
Mbit tim IPM IP p«i8<A«id witb aoy one in 

#f «dlBt ii nwd^ itp darljQg, will pierail^sA- 
^ikw mLwej 0^9mmwly to he observed k 
tlioie wba have from the beguwiog been sei^ 
M»ad i9id^b;a«e pen of luuHvledge* Leta 
i9flil be up to tbe eiM^esqiilalioii pf one 
e^ of knawledgSt and that will becpme every 
(btlig. TbeflModwttltaket«ehatiauctttre£n>Qi 
H levMUai^ witb that object, that every thing 
bow iefliK>te foevei; will be brought under 
|he «ane view. A laetapbytteieu will bring 
{tougbiiv and gardeuiug immediately to ab- 
itaaci uotioWfe the Usteiy of mature shall sig- 
nify nothing to him. Ai^alchymist^oatheoQA- 
tgsigy. sbaU reduce divinity t» the maxims of 
hift labovator]^ esplaia mon^ty by se/, mlfim^^ 
awdatrtw i py , and aUeg^niaa the scripture itself^ 
and tte mmA myrlerie^tiifieirf, into the phi- 
l»inpbfT^a stone. And I beaiidance a man, who^ 
)lMlniani» than ordinaiy exceUency. in mnsic, 
icrio^sly accommodate Moses's seven days of 
Ihnliratweak ta jioMs (^ipuw^^ if fromt 
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Uience had heen taken the meainire ami method 
of the creation. It is of no small consequence 
to keep the mind from such a possession, which 
I think is best done by giving it a iair and 
equal view of the whole mtellectual world, 
wherein it may see the order, rank, and beauty 
:of the whole, and give a just allowance to the 
distinct provinces of the several sciences in 
the due order and usefulness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think 
necessary, nor be easily brought to ; it is fit at 
least that it should be practised in the breeding 
of the young. The business of education, as I 
have already observed, is not, as I think, to 
make them perfect in any one of the sciences, 
Init so to open and dispose their minds as may 
best make them capable of any, when they shall 
apply themselves to it. If men are for a long 
time accustomed only to one sort or method of 
-thoughts, their minds grow stiff in it, and do not 
readily turn to another. It is therefore to give 
them this freedom, that I think they should be 
made look into all sorts of knowledge, and ex- 
ercise their understandings in so wide a variety 
and stock of knowledge. But I do hot propose 
it as a variety and stock of knowledge, but ft 
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variety and freedom of thinkings asan inemM 
uSthe powers and activity of the mind, not as 
an enlargement of its possessions. 

SECT. XX. 

READING. 

. This is that which I thmk great readers are 
«pt to be mistaken in. Those who have read 
of every thing, are thought to understand every 
thing too ; but it is not always so. Reading 
{umishes the mind only with materials of 
knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it id 
not enough to cram oursdves with a great load 
of collections ; unless we chew them over again, 
they will not give us strength and nourishment. 
Iliere are indeed in some writers visible in- 
stances of deepthought, close and acute rea- 
soning, and ideas well pursued. The light 
these would give, would be of great use, if 
their readers would observe and imitate them ; 
all the rest at best are but particulars fit tp be 
turned into knowledge ; but that can be done 
only by our own meditation, and exami tog the 
reach, force, and coherence of what is said; 

F 
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atid tii^ ftlfar ftl iij^l^hbld aiid isiee tM^^ 
cofafa^tioh 6f idkia, do fit is it oiii's ; tvitUdiit 
that it is but sb mUch lookk tnatt^ floatitig in 
our brain. Tlie memory may be stored, but 
the judgment is little better, and the stock of 
knowledge not increased by being able to re* 
peat what others have said, or produce the ar- 
gUmeints we have found in them. Siich a kn^w- 
led^fe as this is but knowliedge by hearsay, ahd 
t)|e ostentation Of it is at best but talkkig bf 
tote, and very often upon weak and Wroii|( 
principles. For all that is to be found in bookt^ 
h not built upon ttne foundations, Aor always 
rightly deduced from the principles it is prei> 
tended to be built on. Such an examen aft is 
requisite to discover that, every reader's mind 
is not forward to thake ; especially ih those whb 
have given thenkselves up to a party, and otAif 
hunt for what they can scraps together, tbtt 
ihay favour aild support the tenets of it. Siieh 
fiien wilftilly exclude ithiemselves from tniA^ 
and from all thie benefit to be t^OieiviBd by Head^ 
iag. 6thers of more indifierency, often ivait 
attention and industiy . The mind is backtmitf 
in itself to be at the pains to trtice eVety kt" 
gument to its original^ and to tee upon wh&t 
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iMis il MBikis, and jBitnljr; but yet it it 
tills llmt gites so modi tbe iKlvantage' to om 
mail teore thm another in reading. The mind 
shouldy %y severe rules, be tied down to tiiis^ 
at Stit ntieasy task ; nse and exercise will givt 
it firdlifjr* So that Uiose who are acenstoned 
to it, readily, as it were with one cast of the 
eye,tldce a view of theargnment, and presently^ 
ikimosteases^seewhere it bottoms. Those who 
haire got this faculty, one may say, have got 
the ttne key of books, isnd the clue to lead 
tbeta thitmgh the mizma^e of variety of opi^ 
liiAns^dautliors to tniHi and certainty, l^b 
yotmg begiimers s(hould be entered in, and 
^ibewed the use of, that they might profit hf 
itxh teading. lliose who are strangers to i^ 
Wfll be apt to think it too great a clog in the 
^/htf dTmeti's studies, and they will suspect 
Itey Aafl make but snmtl progress, if, in tiw 
btxAcs 'they tead, they must stand to examine 
HoS uttravd every argument, and follow it stq^ 
hf liHsp tip*to its origins]. 

T'attsWcSr, this is agoodohjedticm, and ought 
to weigh with those whoite teadiiig is dmgand 
for much talk and little knowledge, and I have 
Botfaing to say to it But I am here enquiring 
f2 
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into the conduct of theunderstandingin itspro^ 
gress towards knowledge ; and to those who 
aim at that, I may say, that he who £ur and 
9oftiy goes steadily forward in a course that 
points right, will sooner be at his journey's end, 
than he that runs after every one he meets, 
though he gallop all day full speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinkr 
ing on, and profiting by what we read, will be 
a clog and rub to any one only in the begin- 
ning ; when custom and exercise has made it 
familiar, it will be dispatched in the most occa- 
sions^ without resting or interruption In the 
course of our reading. The motions and views 
of a mind exercised that way, are wonderfully 
quick ; and a man used, to such sort of reflec- 
tions, sees as much at one glimpse, as would 
require a long discourse to lay before another, 
and make out in an entire and gradual deduc- 
tion. Besides, that when the first difficulties 
are over, the delight and sensible advantage it 
brings, mightily encourages and enlivens the 
mind in readmg, which, without this, is very 
improperly called study, > ^ • 



SECT. XXL 

INTERMEDIATE PRINCIPLES. 

As an help to this, I think it. may be pro* 
posed, that for the saying the long progression 
<^f the thoughts to remote and first principles 
in every i^se, the mind should provide itself 
several stages ; that is to say, intermediate prin* 
ciples, which it might have recourse to in the 
examining those positions that come in its way. 
These, diottgh they are not self-evident prindU 
pies, yet, if they have been made out from 
them by a wary and unquestionable dedue* 
tion, may be depended on as certain and infal* 
lible truths, and serve as unquestionable truths 
to prove other points depending on them, by a 
nearer and shorter view than remote and gene« 
ral maxims. These may serve as land-marks to ' 
shew what lies in the direct way of truth, or is 
quite besides it. And thus mathematicians do, 
who do not in every new problem run it back 
to Ibt first axioms, through all the whole train 
of intermediate propositions. Certain theorems 
that they have settled to themselves upon sure 
demoiuteation, serve to resolve to tbem multik 
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tudes of propositions which depend on them, 
and are as firml; made out from thence, as if 
the mind went afresh over every link of the 
whole chain, that tie them to first self-evident ' 
principles. Only m other sciences greal care is 
to be taken that they establish those, intemsr 
diate priqciples, with as much caution, «Kact- 
ness, and indiffereney, as math^maticmns uit 
in the settling any of their great Aeoiwa, 
MThen this it not done, but man take up tbf 
princii^es in this or that science upon credit* 
inclination, interest^ d^c. in haste, without dm 
examination, and most unque^onabie pronfi 
Aey lay a trap for themselves, and as much as 
in them lies, captivate their understiniiiiig 19 
mistake, falsehood}, and errer. 

SBCT.XXJI. 

PARTIAHTY. 

As diere is a partiality to opinions, wliich,as 
we have already observed,' i^ apt to raislettitbe 
understanding; so there is ofi^n a partiality t9 
studies, which is p»^u£cial also 'to kuowledgt 
and knprowmenr. ThiMeaaieQiMS vrbiskwui 
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aofl p»tol, if tN: part of k^p>f Ifedge yr\^^ 

that alone which was worth the having^ ^f} f )} 
the rest were idle and empty amusemeiits, com- 
paratively of no use or importance. This is the 
effect of ignorance^ and not knowledge; the 
pufecl up yti'i^h a ^atulency, ^ris- 
1^ ffcp a weak and psffroyf cofiipteh^sioi). 
It }^ nf>|;fuiuif9 tbaf eyery one ^^oplf} re})sht^ 
tfilf^ncf tb^t hp ma^p h|s pisculiar stud]^; 
} Tjfe^r of it9 b^^ties, and fftuse of it9 
M^PVj parries ^ on wfth the jpfL^x^ 

waffif th^ ^n t^p pursfiit apd ifnpcQ^^- 

^ \U B^t tbp coptempt of ^1 aibff 
J(f}Rf^edge^ as if )9ra:<^ ^otbii^ i(i pQiQpari^o^ 
flf pl;ysic» qf ^^troi^opiy or cbemi^tr}^ 
i^pfsfluyps soipe yjetmeauer pa^of Ipowle^^ 
yfbsre^Ihave got sqipe smatteriqg, or a^p 
j|Qfiie)y)i^t advauced, js not ouly the mark of f. 
^fuun or l^ttl^ minf), but doe; ibis pn^udic^e ip 
t{ie cqpj^i^ctof t^e i^pcferstandrng^tb^t itcoopt 
it ifp ydtbin narro^ bounds, and binders U 

Ippl^ui^ abrpad iiito other provinces f)f 
ipt^Ucuetiial iprorH, more beautiful pp9- 
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tmtil then laboured in; therein it might find, 
* besides new knowledge, ways or hints where* 
by it might be enabled the better to cnltiirate 
its own. 

SECT. xxm. 

THEOLOGY. 

There is indeed one science, (as they are 
now distingoished,) incomparably above all the 
rest, where it is not by corruption narrowed 
into a trade or faction, for mean or ill ends, 
and secular interests ; I mean theology, which 
-containing the knowledge of God and his 
creatures, our duty to hira and our fellow- 
creatures, aiid a view of our present and future 
jstate, is the comprehension of all other know% 
iedge directed to its true end r t. e. the bonoui: 
and veneration of the Creator, and the happf- 
ness of mankind. This is that noble study 
which is every man's duty, and every one that 
tan be called a rational creature is capable 
of. The works of nature, and the words of 
revelation, display it to mankind in charac- 
ters so large and visible, that those who 
are not quite blind, may in them read, an^ 
^see the . first prkciptes and ihost ^lecessary^ 
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parts of it ; and from thence, as they hare time 
and industry, may be enabled to go on to the. 
more abstruse parts of it, and penetrate into 
those infinite depths filled with the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. This is that science 
which would truly enlarge men's minds, were 
it studied, or permitted to be studied every 
where with that freedom, love of truth, and 
charity which it teaches, and were not made, 
contrary to its nature, the occasion of strife, 
faction, malignity, and narrow impositions. I 
shall «ay no mcMre here of this, but that it is un- 
doubtedly a wrong use of my understanding^ 
to make it the rule and measure of another 
man's ; a use which it is neither fit for, nor ca« 
pable of, 

S^CT.XXIV. 

PAKTIALITY. 

This partiality, where it is not permitted an 
authority to render all other studies insignifi* 
cant or contemptible, is often indulged so far as. 
to be relied upon, and made use of in other 
jparts of knowledge, to which it does not at 
all belong, and wherewith it has no manner 
of affinity. Some men have so used theil: heaih 
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p IfiatbeiQa^cM figures, giviPg ? pi^er- 
fBtce to the iiiet)ii>48 pf tb^t s^mce, mp^, 

yinit^, or ppli^ic ^fiq^iiie?, as if pothiog could 
be l^aown witbput them ; and others a^cuj^too- 
ed to retired speculationa, Ton mtursH J^Vifh 
«op)iy iiito metaphysical pQtiQifs, a^d the ab? 
atracf gei)^ra{itie« pf logic ; and bo^pftepmay 
m^p ineet yfit\k i:e)igipi^ apd mprality tiq^Ud of 
in tb^ \eim Qf tbe labqmtQryy aodtboiigbtto 
\>e ipprpiKed by the mi^bqdf apd notions of 
fib^inistry* Bat he that will lake car^ of the 
oondupt of bis understanding* to dicect it 
right to the knowledge of things* must avoid 
these undue ini^tnres> and not by a fondness 
for what he has found useful and necessary 
in one, transfer it to another science, where it 
serves only to perplex and i^nfound the un- 
derstandiog. Jt is a certain truth, that res 
nolunt male administrari, it is no less cejrtain, 
res nolunt m^le inielligi. Things tbeniselyes 
are to be considered as they are in themselvei^, 
and thiBn th^y shew us in what way they 
are to be understood. For to have right con- 
ceptions about them, we must bring our un- 
^9riita]i4in|9 to the inflexible natures^ ai^^ 
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mHltHfvaUe T«lf|tws of tMm w4 M ^ 
4^i^QIHr to htm ^b«?g8 to pre-fH^A^^ivA^ 

^hsf m^l^ ia vfkW «f sMy, w prj^udipnil 

fmt»9tic9X and wild %ttribi|tuig^ knpwledgd 
IQ tlie anici^iits filooe, or to tbe mod^m* TU« 
r^vhig upon ^tiquity in matter of poetry, iior 
race b«s wittily 4e9Pribed and ej^pqsed in oo^ 
^ his Satires. Tbe same sort of madness may 
be found in reference to all tbe other sciences. 
Some will notadmit an opinion not authorized 
by men of old, who were then all giants in 
knowledge. If otbing is to be put into tbe 
treasury of truth or knowledge, which has not 
^e stamp of Qreece or Rome upon it: and 
aiii^e Ih^ir days will ^earce allow that men hay^ 
tp#^nabl^ to see, think, or write. Others 
with a like ei^travagancy, contemn all that tbp 
ancients have left us, ?md being taken with th^ 
moderns inventions and discoveries, lay by aU 
tbat weut before, as if whatever is called did 
must have the decay of time upon it, and truth 
IppwereUabl^to mould a^d rottenness, Mn^, 

I %MmK liftvf h^ m9h tb# m^^ fer t^ml 
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endowments in all times. Fashion, discipline^ 
and education, have put eminent differences in 
the ages of several countries, and made one 
generation much difier from another in arts and 
sciences. But truth is always the same ; time 
alters it not, nor is it the better or worse for 
being of ancient or modem tradition. Many 
were eminent in former ages of the world foit 
their discovery and delivery of it i but though 
the knowledge they have left us be worth our 
study, yet they exhausted not all its treasure; 
they left a great deal for the indmtry and saga* 
city of after-ages, and so shall we. That was 
once new to them which any one now receives 
with veneration for its antiquity ; nor was it the 
worse for appearing as a novelty ; and that 
which is now embraced for its newness, will» 
to posterity, be old, but not thereby be less 
true or less genuine. < There is no occasion on 
this account to oppose the ancients and the 
moderns to one another, or to be squeamish on 
either side. He that wisely conducts his mind 
in the pursuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights, and get what helps he can from either of 
them, from whom they are best to be had, with- 
out adoring the errors, or rejecting the truths 
irhich he may find mingled^n them. 
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Another partiality may be observed, in some 
to vulgar, in others to heterodox tenets : Some 
are apt to conclude, that what is the common 
opinion cannot but be true ; so many men's 
eyes they think cannot but see right ; so many 
men's understandings of all sorts cannot be de- 
ceived; and therefore will not venture to look 
beyond the received notions of the place and 
age, nor have so presumptuous a thought as to 
be wiser than then: neighbours. They are con- 
tent to go with the crowd, and so go easily^ 
which they think is going right, or at least 
serves them as welL But however voxpopuU 
iM^x Dei has prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not 
remember wherever God delivered his oracles 
by the multitude, or nature truths by the herd^ 
On the other side, some fly all common opi- 
nions as Isither false tr frivolous. The title of 
many-headed beast is a sufficient reason to 
the^m to conclude, that no truths of weight or 
consequence can be lodged there. Vulgar 
opinions are suited to vulgar capacities, and 
adapted to the ends of those that govern. He 
that will know the truth of things, must leave 
the common and beaten track, which none but 
weak and servile minds are satisfied to trudge 
4 



ftdlfifeg btit 8!mhg6 aoH^its qtofte but of IM 
My; %hateve)* ?s commonly receh^d, has ftkt 
mrk of thb b(kafct on it, ami they think it a 
l&sfileiiing to tbem to b^tken to ^ "r^fd&iit 
it; thtkHiStsd rofi^ Mily nftefr pan^klis; iHesit 
tit^y 9eek, Ihesre they emthllce) Hhese tUtotiit 
ihk'y Vent, and they fhkik, distitigiiish 
ftetos^ives froin llfi^e Viilgar. Bdt^okncbion or 
iAfc6tiiih6^ ^e nbt the inafts \o dhtiiij^h 
thirth or falsiehood, and Ih^fcfre should Ifot 
be ttiy bias to us In otir e]nh|6iii^^. We sho^d 
' fkit jndge of things by men's ophS&its, bWt df 
^i^ofd^ by things. 1%ettitdt7tade ir^i^ 
SI, and therefbre may be well siii^pMM tovd 
dihhot be r^IS^ oln, nor fthotild be fdll^#edtt8 
iTsure guide; biit philosoiphen #h6 teVe qtftt 
tM the brSiodoxy of th^ tduAiiiitSiy, ahd ^tfife 
f^pftidar ^chinc!s M ftefr cownftries^ haVe Ml- 
into as extrttvagant and as absMl opittkms 
jis (fVet connnofn Yeceiydioh c^tdiRMi«ted. Tt 
#t>lcild be tnadness to nefase to bteiiitte tkt 
i6inmdn kir, 6r qnetfch (iii^ thiVstHriSi^Mtet 
because thetabbie ttureflftto'to thfesepittf^oifes : 
and ff ihcf e »e eemvclnlentfes of Hife "Hihyh 
Jd&mnbh iatHeiaib^s ifcrt, ft is iidt ¥^on to 
3 
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illfetl beicau^e they are Mi g^dwtt ihtii 
6ird\vA)cj fksiMoh of the country, and e^y 
villager doidi ttbt kilOW theib. 

thith. ^h^htr in 6ir otkt of i&shidn, is the 
ibea^iiile of kiiowledge, apd the business 6f the 
understanding; whatsoever is besides that« 
however authorized by consent, or recom- 
iikeiided by Huity, is nothing but ignorahce, or 
somethmg worse. 

Another l^ort of partiality there is, whereby 
Akeh iihpose ttpoki themselves, and by it make 
their reacling little ti^eM to themselves ; I meaii 
tfib making ^se of th^ opinions of writers, and 
likyiii^ stress t^on thdr authorities, wherever 
iSk^ 8hd thenk favour their oWn opinioni^. 

There is nothing almost has done more haM 
to men dediciited to letters, than |;iving tb^ 
n^nie of siiidy to itadingj and making a man 
of grieat reading to be the same with a man of 
^eat kno^lcfd^e, or at feast to be a title of 
honour. All that can be tie)cord\^ in writings 
are only Acts of re^onidgs. Facts are of three 
sorts:— 

1. Merely of Natural agents^ observable in 
ihe ordinary operations of bodies ^ne ti|>on 
another^ tvhetherte visible course of thmgi 
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left to themsdvesy or in experiments made by 
men applying agents and. patients to one an- 
other, after a peculiar and artificial manner* 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the 
actions of men in 8(|j|piety» which makes civil 
and moral history. 

3. Of <^inions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, 
that which commonly has the name of learn- 
ing; to which perhaps some may add a dis- 
tinct head of critical writings, which indeed 
it bottom is nothing but matter of^fact, and 
resolves itself into this, that such a man, or 
set of men, used such a word or phrase^ in 
such a sense, t. e, that they made such sounds 
the marks of such ideas. 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the dis- 
coveries of general truths made by human rea- 
son, whether found by intuition, demonstra- 
tion, or probable deductions. And this is that 
which is, if not alone knowledge, (because the 
truth or probability of particular propositions 
may be known too,) yet is, as may be sup- 
posed, most properly the business of those who 
pretend to improve their understandings, and 
make themselves knowing by reading. 
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- Books and reading are looked upon to be 
the great helps of the understanding, and in- 
struments of knowledge, as it mast be allowHl 
« that they are ; and yet I beg leave to question 
whether these do not prove an hinderance to 
many, and keep several bookish men from at- 
taining to solid and true knowledge. This, I 
think, I maybe permitted to say, that there is 
no part wherein the understanding needs a 
more careful and wary conduct, than in the 
use of books; without which they will prove 
rather innocent amusements than profitable 
employments of our time, and bring but small 
additions to our knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found even 
amongst those who aim at knowledge, who with 
an unwearied industry, employ their whole 
time in books, who scarce allow themselves 
time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, but yet make no great advances in 
real knowledge, though there be no defect in 
their intellectual faculties, to which their little 
progress can be imputed. The mistake here 
is, that it is usually supposed, that by reading, 
the author's knowledge is transferred into the 
reader's understanding; and^ so it is, but not 



hj VMt usaUirigi but by r^sdin^ and 
striding what he writ. W&erehjr I iheon, mft 
hmiy coiiipTeheiidiDg wfa^t is affirm^ w dte- 
flied in each proportions (though that ^gnilt 
leaders do iiot think themselves toa&^nkA 
precisely to d6y) but to see and foUoVr the tndii 
\}{ his reascfnihgSy 6bserVk the streilgth wid 
cSkarness of their cdihiection, and eiramiheiipbk 
what they bbttom. Without this ia man mttf 
lead the dbcour^s of a very rational author, 
writ in a langtiage stnd in propositibttsYfaat hit 
Vciry Veil understands, and yet acquire not^oe 
fot of his kn'owlledge ; which cbnsistingmly m 
the perceived, certain/or probable >comfddtioii 
«f the tdea^ m^deuseof m his rea90iiing^,\h^ 
itader^s knbWledge fe no farther faicrctt8^« 
<haSn he perceivira that, bo inxkh as he Kees tOPf 
4i& connttetrofi^ so much he knowii of the tHItb 
'w^ibbabllity cif ^at i^thorls opinRlns; 

Ail thdthe relies 6n >9diffiouttlAit>eft6e^^ 
ie taki^s tipoh'tTPftdt ujwn Ulie auflittr^ ^nXt, 

IMeWotat ^lii^^erfo'jeeiMnVU^ 
111 iiit^dhli, liunlh^fld Vo &uch ^pbti i^HAoA 
"d^s, it befilg tfie si^e ibtii»Mtfoh ^ ^fifeli 
'ttey bott^j[aitfo8t 6ftMi<W#nl^iieb; Ho^t 
in effect they have hit a second-hand or in- 
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VI ^ fw wbow they I^Mrr^^d if, ^pre in 
thp lighlft ttoJ dipipjp^ i¥)iiQh thpy fppk /SfiHR 
Iwii, uMi ^pdeed ift no; ]9i9wl«4ge at 9)i, 
WflU^ «f tiUfi^r ionBer ag^n, may be go^ 

¥ar« lirWcii weinay 4o w€)l to ts^e vpon t^r 

tbam iWs, it^nfmotftlt ^11 a^t |^ tr^tti ^ 
fetoflbo pd i»f ^wimh wdioii ju»re >apMm^r «o4 
Af rtffWJby vmonu M4|]aP0pf which they theair 
•elm madie us/e of to mlie tit^in$Ql?«s Jldpw^- 
itg, md §9 mmt ^tb^rs too th^t wiM panb^ 
iDlbfiirJiiiop!i94g((. ;Iode^itU|uia4^t9if 
that/thay h»¥e,'he«ii at the fem^ to Avd Q\\t ^ 
proofs,. awl Jay Iben io that Avier :that.Ji|i^ 
BlMRiir.tbeiftni(h>or,|N*obability of their ^saiKijhi^ 

M gmf d 9, for.aafyiag m 4»e.{>ai0s in af^^iofc- 
iag,^t tboAe,|U'o«rf9 whioh they |umve (H^^tefl 
for us, and which possibly, all opr^iifSlilll^ 
«(e.i9iiight not haye ftmd, aor he^ 9hi^ to 
to««e Mt 4;beni k^ao .good a Ji^ia9vtluiit)Wbkt 
4bqr left thw hs.mi. Upop /th^/a^ooiuit we 
we imgh^y bcAqldeii to jiidkionft.'writem#f 
jAafesjGur tfaota diaaawria^.aod ^ottMi 
o3 
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fhey have left behind them for our insfrne^ 
floDy if we know how to make a right use of 
them; which is not to run them over in an 
hasty perusal, and perhaps lodge their opitiiont, 
or some remarkable passages in our memories, 
but to enter into their reasonings, examine 
their proofs, and then judge of the tn^th ot 
falsehood, probability or improbability of what 
they advance; not by any opmion we have 
entertained of the author, but by the evidence 
he produces, and the conviction he affords us, 
drawn from things themselves. Knowing is 
seeing, and if it be so, it is madness to per- 
suade ourselves that we do so by another mi^s 
eyes, let him use never S9 many words to tell 
us, that what he iasserts is very visible. Until 
we ourselves see it with our own eyes, and 
perceive it by our own understandings, we are 
as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge 
as before, let us believe any learned author 
as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be 
knowing, and to have demonstrated what they 
vsay ; and yet whoever shall read over their 
writings without perceiving the connection of 
their proofs, and seeing what they sfaeWa^ 
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%ottgh he may understand all their words, ytH 
he hb not the more knowing. He nay be- 
lieve indeed, but does not know what tbe^. 
say, and so is not advanced one jot in mathe- 
natical knowledge by alliiis reading of those 
approved matheaMilicians. 

SECT. xxy. 

HAST£« , 

Thb eagerness and strong bent of the mind 
after knowledge, if not warily regulated, is 
often an hinderanceto it It still presses* into 
farther discoveries and new objects^ and 
clutches at the variety of knowledge, and there- 
fore often stays iiot long enough on what is 
before it, to look.into it ask should, for haste 
to pursue what is yet out of sight. He that 
rides post through a country, may be able^ 
from the transient view, to tell how in general 
the parts lie,and maybe able to give some loose 
description of here ». mountain, and there a 
plains 'here a morass and there a river ; woodt> 
land in one part and savannahs in another. 
Such superficial ideas and observations as 
these he may collect in galloping.over it. But 
the more useful observations of tb^ toil, plapts^ 
JUiimals, and inhabitants, with iMi? mv^ 
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§&Hs tad pmpdriiesi must tieepB«i)j ^saqi^ 
Vkk ; mkI it is seldom ib)en ever distiorer th« 
iMk iMA^A, witHotit sem4 cHg^ing^ Natvi^ 
c6fUiiioiily lodg^i her treisute and j^ls k 
llNHk^ groMd. If tbe SMltM be kndtty, and 
the sense lies deep, the fliiad lUHst stop mti 
buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and 
thought, and close contemplation; and not 
leave it antil it has ma^tk^M the difficulty, and 
Ifii podsfessidfi «f trath. But here care mdst 
be tAkieA to avt^id th^^ ^bir efttr^me: a bmui 
idnst not stidt at tevetj ageless niodjr, and 
^ot iii^c#tes of Bci^vee ia every triWal ^lics<» 
tioft ^ri^^mple that fab ma^ raise. HethaitwiH 
fttaM to pidt up and etatonne every pebUd 
tftftt cMles itt lifo ^y, isd8 iddikely tb vetilril 
M-idUE^ aid lad^ With jewels as thpe otiier 
tIMk tral^ted Ml ipeed^ IVutht are mot At 
hismt nor the Mbt^ • £9r tfa^ir ^bvi^wbeiB t>l* 
«lift^cilty, but ttiei^ valto^ tobelmtanMd 
hy lSHSk ^^fuliietoand'tendeiii;^. IssijjiiifiMtl 
tiblil^rVsftkiiif ft fIbmM: iMt take up any of «tar 
4dftiil«», itadl^se #«t tttlai^ ipor view, and 
light towkrds.iartfaer 4nU nitaM disdof^ 
tffis, shMMiMA beM^^leettody tiioagb tlrty>«te|^ 
dft ii!^ui%«,(ahd ^p^ «C»i)or 
tei^%ttiMK>iH 



Th«re i§ f^otb^r bgste thiU; dp«^ ofteo, ^ 
till pi9te9d tbe mind* i£ i^he left to U»elf 

tatty fPFW^rfl, nftt: miy to l^aid itf juiqw)^4fi^ 

gut fPI^^Ujr tp l|iU)di|erfm^of kl^^^ 

narrow fbuiiiatioo9 ^tend bii^ iireftlLly> .wd iS 
they &U i)f tbejufldyjifl^ H»st 
iimdiy Ito fwwipifed ingate^t ^U^imiil,i(i»^f 

ifAmifii fik^ri^, find i4^fiy^§# 

to examine their hastily assumec^m^jiiiit^gir 
selves, or to have them attacked by others. 
General observations drawn from particulars 
are the jewels, of knovledgey /comprehending 

fm iUy ibe mud^^imtb Jfa^ 4K9mt!^ 
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MHT lass and shame be the greater^ when our 
stock comes to a 'severe scrutiny. One or two 
particnlars may suggest hints of enquiry^ and 
they do well who take those hmts ; but if they 
turn them into conclusions, and make them 
presently general rules, they are forward in-: 
deed ; but it is only to impose on themselves by 
propositions assumed for truths without suffix 
eient warrant.' To make such observations, is, 
as has been already remarked, to make the 
head a magazine of naterkls, which can hardly 
be called knowledge, or at least it is but like a 
collection of lumber not reduced to use or or* 
der ; and he that makes every thing an observa- 
tion, has the same useless plenty, and much 
more falsehood mixed with it. The extremes 
on both sides are to be avoided, and he will 
be able to give the best account of his studies; 
who keeps his understanding in the right mean 
between them» 

SECT.XXVL 

ANTICIPATION, 

Whether it bee love of that which bringa 
die first light and information to their minds, 
mi want of vigour and industry to enquire, or 
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dse that men content themselves with any ap» 
pearance of knowledge, right or wrong, which^ 
when they have once got, they will hold hat: 
This is visible, that many men give themselves 
up to the first anticipations of their minds, and 
are very tenacious of the opinions that first 
possess them ; they are often as fond of their 
first conceptions as of their first-bom, and will 
by no means recede from the judgment they 
have once made, or any conjecture or conceit 
which they have once entertained. This is a 
lault m the conduct of the understanding, since 
this firmness or rather stiffness of the mind is 
not from an adherence to .truth, but a snbmis- 
sion to prejudice. It is an unreasonable homage 
ptad to prepossession, whereby we shew a re- 
v^ence not to (what we pretend to seek) truth : 
but what4>y hap-hazard we chance to light on; 
belt what it will. This is visibly a preposterous 
use of our faculties^ and is a downright prosti* 
tuting of the mind, to resign it thus, and put it 
under the power of the first comer. This can 
never be allowed, or ought to be followed as a 
right way to knowledge, until the understand- 
ingy' (whose busmess it is to conform itself to 
what it finds on the objects without, am by itt 
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ofm epiniiilrtfy ohange that, and mak« tha 
waltmUe nature of tbiags oaaply mtk it^ 
own hasty jdaterminatioQSf vbich will wtmm 
Whatever ve iancy» thiq^ keep their 
ewrse ; and their habitudes, corre^Mmdencicst 
iiid ralatfoRi^kaw tiie same tn one aifothev. 

SfiCT.KXVIL 

RESIGNATION. 

aJiffayfi koi^ tb^ jndgmMt t^^ the bi#f ishm 
tb^y I»ea;r4 ^ fm4f Truth ^ 
tbe9i$ mwd^, upr giy<^8 ^ tw^^ 

of wha^jl^ Mi theip, mi f^fm l99$ 

apd wiig^ititP ^e nepLt tJ ^ hti iyg s fa ^pcff|» 
ipthfijrwayr Thep^Ae^vj^iw>o|^M*9^^ 
proipp^ed ^ ffimf^ffftkm 
Dectitade, Q^Tffngbtto l)e0 isf^i^^ 

0f fimm, and mot ^ mm^f^tfif ^aaaik ^ 

4i^rief<m^b5Hddijpthf p#9ffw##f#aMh> 



aocideBts. A matt My at feMonably dmr 
ciiti fof his tenetfly regulate hit perniasioa 
the catt 0i a die, a» take it up for its novelty; 
0t letahiit because ithadhu first aaseot^aad 
he was never of aaother mind. Welkrwrighed 
relBoiis are to delerfluiie the judgmeut ; those 
the adod should be always ready to hearkesi 
Ud subiiit to, aud by their iestimooy and 
sufiragi^ etfleitaio or r^eet auy teiiet indiffs* 
vetilly^ whether it be a perfect stMger; or m 
i#U aci^uablaoee. 

SECT* 3CX?IH. 

PBACTICE# 

\ TiioliGH dMiiKuUi<n«f lii^inWMMM 
pi^ved by ^rci«e« yet thiry wis4«Dt hi pul 
a^ess beyond their ttrei^lk <iM vfdmmt 
hmuts prii f0rv€ namt^, wmti be aiade lln 
measure ^of teiwy 'mt'% uwierstttidiqg, vrim 
hM « desini not only ^ perfssiu weU, but 1m 
bsepup4he vigoiir<fefhis£K)iittieiU UMl^tto 
balk his imdeitttiudiag by what is tpo hard At 
it. Tbeiniild bybdiig^sngpigedMi ataskte- 
yotidslsistmigait like the body ^trmad 4iy 
liitag atiuMighl laofieavK,lias ^nAeo iistfonsa 
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Inroken, and thereby gets an unaptness or aa 
atersion to any vigorous attempt «ver after.^ 
A sinew cracked seldom recovers its former 
strength, or at least the tenderness of the sprain 
remains a good -whiie^ after, and the memory 
of it longer^ and leaves a lasting caution in the 
man, not to put the part quickly again to any 
iifbust employment. So it fares in the mind ; 
cnee jaded by'^an atten^t above its power^. it 
«i&er is disabled for the future, or else checka 
at any vigorous undertaking ever after, al 
least is very hardly brought to exert its force 
again on any .snbject that requires thought 
and meditation. The understanding should be 
brought to the difficult and knotty parts of 
knowle^^' that try the strength of thought, 
and a bent of the mmd by insensible de- 
greet; and In snch a gradual proceeding, no- 
dung is too liard for it. Nor let it be Abject* 
ed, that such a slow progress will never reach 
the extent of some sciences, it is not to be 
imagined how far instancy will 'carry a man ; 
however, it'is better walking slowly in a rug- 
ged way, than to break a leg and be a cripple. 
He that begins with the calf may carry the 
m; but he that will at first go to take np an 
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may so disable himself, as dot to be abltf 
to lift a calf after that. When the mind by m* 
sensible degrees, has brought itself to atten*^ 
tion and close thinking, it will be able to cope 
with difficulties, and master them without any 
prejudice to itself, and then it may go on round- 
ly. Every abstruse problem, every intricate 
question will not baffle, discourage, or break it. 
But though putting the mind ui^prepared upon 
an unusual stress, that may discourage or 
damp it for the future, ought to be avoided; 
yet this must not run it, by an over great shy- 
ness of difficulties, into a lazy sauntering, 
about ordinary and obvious things, that de- 
mand no thought or application* This debases 
and enervates the understanding, makes it 
weak and unfit for labour. This is a isort of 
hovering about the surface of things, without 
any insight into them, or penetration ; and 
when the mind has been once habituated to 
this lazy recumbency and satisfaction, on the 
obvibus surface of things, it is in danger to f est 
satisfied there, and go no deeper, since it cain- 
not do it without pains and digging; He that, 
has for some time accustomed himself to take 
up with what easily offers itself at first view. 
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tes tmm to fiear be siudl never feooBoik liiai* 
self to teigise of tmaing mi tamliib^ 
things in hb mind, to discover their mone 
lifed nod nme vidaidile «6arel8. 

it is not stvange Unit oottetiiods of fearain^ 
ivfaich jcholxra imve been noouetoned to io 
tfwir liegimiiBg and entrenoe^iqwa tiieoaences, 
dkottbl influence tiiem M their lives, nod km 
Mttled in their minds hy an wei^raUng 
moe, «q»ecially if they he juiefa as misersal 
me has^estabiished. Learners nuatntifiQitte 
•beli0rar8,and tbdriaastei^s niks hating betp 
once sade axioms to them, it is no uronder 
4faey ihoald keep that (Hgnity, and ^hj dm 
wtiKHrity they iiave onoe got, miaftead ilhoae 
irho Ihiak it isnfficient to excuse iinm, if Ambt 
IP tMrt of their way in a well henlen tBact» 

'SECT. XXIX. 

WORDS. 

I HAVB cQpioasly enough q)oken.jaf .the 
•dboserf wordainanotfaer jjriac^andliHsefiatt 
riuiybapon this 2ieflectioii, tint tiie soience&jaie 
4tU of Ihem, >wani those that would oondnit 
lhair mrffaslnndings ngkt, jmt JD/tdoe m/f 



feAb, liowimver wtliQdtfCNl by taAgaa|te #f 
iiie fefaobh^ to Ktkai for ainy things uuHl ibtf 
faftT^an idekctf it A word may be of frequent 
vie IukI jgk^t credkwitfa seVef^d itotb^n> «rd 
bfeby thcliliteadeiisetyf^ as if it stood for soM 
railbeiiig; bat yet, if he that raidB ^aaiM 
Arane «ny distinct ideal( of that being, it is 
certain to bim It nrei« empty sodnd wididut a 
tri^ainbg, flkld he learns no toore by M tiiit U 
laid of it, or attribated to it, tfaan if It were«i^ 
finned ohly of that bare empty souad. ^thef 
nbo wonM advance in knowledge, utd^not de^ 
6erre and swell themselves with a little attilsu^ 
Mted air, should kydownthis^ afandaaieiitsi 
tide, not to take wolds for things, norstappose 
tifat nlimes in books signify teA lentftieis bi tiie' 
titte, until they can ^tne «ktir and di^tiAbt 
IMeU of thoste ientities. It will tm p€^ps %e 
ttlow^) if I ^honld set dowh 4^mMklt 
fima toi intentiimal 6pecii^, fb ^\^h thatmy 
$^Iy saspi&ct^ to be of ^(his 'kind <tf in- 
iMgtiificjtot mms. But this I lam i^ilre, to ^mt 
Mt mi 46m bo determuKed ideais d( 

^land f or, they "signify notfahrg at dl ; ttElA 
Ml that^e thbiks he blows abotft th^m. Is to 
%im so ttia<^ %ttowtedge aboiit nothing, anA. 
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It is not withoat all reason su[qK>sed». that 
there are many such empty terms to be found 
in some learned writers, to which they had re-^ 
course to etch out their systems, where their 
understandings could not furnish them with 
conceptions from things. But yet I believe the 
supposing of some realities in nature, answer^ 
ing those and the like words, have much per« 
plexed some, and quite misled others in the 
study of nature. That which in any discourse 
stifles, / know not what, should be consi^ 
dered / know not when. Where men have: any 
conceptions, they can, if they are never, so 
abstruse or abstracted, explain them, and the 
terms they use for them. For our conceptions 
being nothing but ideas, which are all made 
up of simple ones. If they cannot give us the 
ideas their words stand for, it is plain they 
have none. To what purpose can it be to hunt 
after his conceptions, who has none, or none 
distinct? He that knew not what he himself 
meant by a learned term, cannot make us know 
any thing by his use of it, let us beat our.heads 
about it never so long. Whether we are able 
tp comprehend all the operations of nature 
and the manners of them, it matters not to 
squire; but this is certain, that we caa 4;oiii:r 
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prehend no more of then ttigm we can dittmcb- 
ly conceive; and therefore td obtnide terms 
where we have no distinct conceptions, ns if 
they did contain or rather c(moeal somethini^ 
is bat an artifice of learned vanity, to oovtvi 
defect in an hypothesis, or ohr undeirstandingfw 
Words are not made to conceal, but to declare 
and shew something ; where they are by those 
who pretend to instruct, dtfaerwile used, they 
conceal indeed something ; b^t that wUdl 
they conceal is nothiisg, but the ignoraaee^ 
error, or sophistry of tiit i talker, for thisre is 
in truth Nothing else under thim. 

SECT.XXX.. 

WANDERING. 

That there is a cpastantduccessjou and flsi 
of ideas in our minds, I have observed in the 
former part of this Essay, and every one may 
take notice of it in himself* This I ss^ifiosc 
may deserve some particff osnr care m the conr 
4uct of our imderstandangs; ^ndl think it may 
be ci great advanta^, sf wa tan by use get that 
power over oiur minds, as !• faeabk todittct 

H 
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that train of ideas, that so since there will new 
ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a 
constant succession, we may be able by choice 
so to direct them, that none may come in view, 
but such as are pertinent to our present en- 
qui^^, and in such order as may be most use<» 
fal to the discovery we are upon ; or at least, 
if some foreign and unsought ideas will ofier 
themselves, that yetwe might be able to reject 
them, and keep them^firom takmg off our minds 
from its present pursuit, and hinder them from 
running away with onr thoughts quite from 
the subject in hand. This is not, I suspect, 
so easy to be done as perhaps may be imagin- 
ed ; and yet, for aught I know, this may be, 
if not the chief, yet one of the great differences 
that carry some men in their reasoning so far 
beyond others, where they seem to be natu- 
rally of equal parts. A proper imd effectual 
remedy for this wandering of thoughts, I 
would be glad to find. He that shall propose 
such an one, would do great service to the 
studious and contemplative part of mankind, 
and perhaps help unthinking men to become, 
thinking. I must acknowledge, that hitherto 
i have discovered no other way to keep our 
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thoughts dose to their business, but the en« 
deavouringy as much as we can, and by fre« 
quent attention and application^ getting the 
habit of attention and application. He that 
will observe children, will find, that even When 
they endeavour their utmost, they cannot keep 
their minds from straggling. The way to'cure 
it, I ^ satisfied, is not aogry chiding or beat- 
ing, for that presently fills their heads with all 
the ideas that fear, dread, or confusion can 
ofier to them. To bring back gently their 
i(andering thoughts, by leading them into the 
path, and going before them hi the train they 
should pursue, without any rebuke, or so much 
as taking notice, (where it can be avoided,) of 
their roving, I suppose, would sooner reconcile 
and inufie them to fittention, than all those 
rougher methods, which more distract their 
thought and hindering the iqpplication th^ 
would promote, introduce a contrary habit. 

SECT.XXXI. 

DISTINCTIONS. 

Distinction and divisionare (if I mistake 
not the unport of the words,) very difierent 
things ; the one being the pereeptioii: of a dif> 
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ferenue tSiai oiitiim hks pliOced if» thkigft, the 
cit&er/ obrtnakiag » dtviUM whefe thef« is 

I90ii6ider tlmm in .tti(i$<«^tti«/ 1 tMnk I majr^ny 
of tfaie«», thftt Odd of tirem ift^the ttiost n^^s^ 
•Bry and ceadiitit^ lo^'truii that 
oaa>be; th^ <rthep; t^Ati^fr ti3K> tfi»ch m 

Serves onlif tc^ oettfouttd th^^ 

bodbrsta«^g/ * '3r<> (jtoei^ (^tj the ledst 
di^Mnoe ttM Is'in iMi^s^ argu^ k quick and 
idt&kk si^ht, and'tiii^^kid^^ t^e und^tMiditlg 
it^d5^ «od >i;^ ^y klKyv^k^ge: 
Bttb Hioilgli 4t be \Mieffdl1^4i^Mm ^my va^ 
tiety^ifi tD befdimd in ^lA^/yet it^i 
tM>at^ieiit to t^M^diei- ^^ify dilfer^c^ that 

«nder kel^silcb dilRBk^fic^. Hviiwill HMi tts. 
If followed) t)]t^pftHic<]ldrs^<!^»l- ev«ry ilid^^ 
tf^iA ]Mi<s sotndliitfg tbM - iiifl^r^A^s IWm 
another,) ittid ^ ^1 W aMe to ^bli^'M 
general truths, or else at least shall be apt to 
perplex the midd ^1>0(it them. The collection 
of several things iMb' S^^ited Masses, gives the 
fisfiod m^tc geaoral Im4 faiigei* vienrs ; bvC'ive 
tttti»tldtet)are tonDi^ ltemoi]iy ifttiiat: and 
INi>fkr as.aiwxiki«fieii ftv^ far tiui]r fBfy bt 
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uniied under th« cQnijider^pii, For wMtg 
iUelf, that Gompreboiid» 9JI things^ as genend 
asit is* may afford u» defraud rational oon^ 
o€|)tiona. If we vf^ixM well weigh and keep m 
onr minds what it is we. are considering* that 
^autd best instruct us when we should ot 
should not brvn^h into farther distinctions^ 
which are to he tfdcen mly from a duef contett^ 
plation of thu^;s; to which there , is nothing 
more opposite than the art of verbal distiniw 
tioiua, made at pleasure, in! learflied and arU-t 
trarily mveuted terms, to ;be applied at a veiin 
ture, without comprehf^dingt or . conireying 
any distinct notions* and so altogether fitted 
to artificial talk, or empty' noise in dispute^ 
without any clearing of difficulties, oradvailoo 
f9 knonvledge^ Whatsoever subject we 'ei^ 
tmine and would get knowledge in, we sl^ouM^ 
I think, make ^ . gcnei^ and as lav^ as it 
will bieir ; noi; ean tbare be any danger of fkis, 
if tlie idfa.ti^ it be settled and determined 1 fm 
it that be S0* we shall easily distinguish it fvem 
any other idea; tfcpngh comprehended undet 
the same nameJ Fof it is:to feiii^ againsttbe 
«&tanglements 'Of .eqiiivoical Iwordb, and the 
great 9ft of sophistry which lies in then,* thai 
4iitfavstiesu ham b|peii.mjsltipi>^> 
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use thought so necessary. But had every 
tioct abstract ideaa distinct known name, there" 
would be little need of these multiplied scho- 
lastic distinctions, though there would be 
nevertheless as much need still of the mind's 
observing the differences that are in things, 
and discriminating them thereby one from an- 
other. It is not therefore the right way to 
kaowledge, to hunt afl^er, and fill the hesfd 
with abundance of artificial and scholastic dis- 
tioctions, wherewith learned men's writings 
are often filled; and we sometimes find what 
they treat of so divided and subdivided, that 
tfie mind of the most attentive reader loses the 
sight of it, as it is more than probable the 
writer himself did ; for in things crumbled in- 
to dust, it is in vain to affect or pretend order, 
or expect clearness^ To avoid confusion by 
too few or too many divisions, is a great skill 
in thinking as well as writings, which is but 
liie copying our thoughts ; but what are the 
boundaries of the mean between the two vki- 
ona excesses on hoik hands, I think is hard to 
set down ia^ryords: clear and. distinct ideas 
is all that I yet know able to regulate it Bnt 
as to verbal distinctions recdved and applied 
l»>conmon terms, t» €. equivocal wicnrdi^ they 
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are more properly, I think, the business of 
oriticisms and dictionaries than of real know- 
ledge and philosophy, since they, for the most 
part, explain the meaning of words, and give 
us their several significations. The dexterous 
management of terms, and being able to fend 
and prove with them, I know has and does 
pass in the world for a great part of learning; 
but it is learning distinct from knowledge, for 
knowledge consists only in perceiving the luu 
bitudes and relation of ideas one to another, 
which is done without words ; the intervention 
of a sound helps nothing to it. And hence 
we see that there is least use of distinctions 
where there inmost knowledge ; I mean in ma- 
thematics, where men have determined kkas 
with known names to them ; and so there being 
BO room for equivocations, there is no need of 
distinctions. In arguing, the opponent uses 
as comprehensive and equivocal terms as he 
can, to involve hb adversary in the doubtful* 
■ess of his expressions: this is expected, and 
therefore the answer on his side makes it his 
play to distinguish as much as he can, and 
thinks he can never do it too much; nor can 
lie indeed in that way wherein victory may h% 
3 

i 
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bad without tnith and without knowledge. 
Thii seems to »e to be the art of disf^ting. 
Use your words as captipusly as you can in 
yoiir iurguing on one side, and apply distw<>^ 
tions as much iis you can the other side; to 
^vary tenn» to nonplus jfour opponent; so. 
tliat inthis sort of stholarshi|>, Ibere be^af no. 
boiiiidf stt toidisttafuishiafr book^ niieii>,hava. 
liMight all acutoness to have lain in U'i wA- 
tbere£Mre in (JL they bave xead or thought on, 
tjieit gveat iMMjoess bai. .been %b aisiuse thevi^' 
9fltes with di^tipctiotts^ and mukipjy to. tbM- 
srive^divifiions^ at ieasi; nore than the oatufe 
of the thing riiquired. There seems to ne^ as 
I,8aid» be io other tule fbr this^ but a dite 
and:cigiit consideration of thia^ as^ they nrei 
iatOeniseives. He that has settled tn hts laind 
tettnuiied iideas^ witfainaifes afixcd to them^ 
wittibe able both to disoem their .dtAmtoel 
ame from another* wUch ». really diatisigiiish* 
iig; and where the pentlry of words affords 
tot ttrms answering e^ery dtsttnct idea» wiii 
bfe able to apply pr#per distinguishing tenm 
4o th^ .^)0mpilehei)iive and. eq^fei^al names he 
isfeiced toflMkeoseo^ TUs isall tfaeimsd 
llnaw of 4istiag«tshing teraai ; aiii in aiieli 
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verbal distinctions, each term of the distinc- 
tion joined to that whose signification it dis- 
tinguishes, is but a new distinct name for a 
distinct idea. Where they are so, and men 
have clear and distinct conceptions that an- 
swer their verbal distinctions, they are right, 
and are pertinent as far as they serve to cleaf 
any thing in the subject under consideratioir. 
And this is that which seems to me the pro- 
per and only measure of distinctions and di- 
visions ; which he that wiH conduct his un- 
derstanding right, must not look for in the 
acuteness of invention, nor the authority of 
writers, but will find only in the consideration 
of things themselves, whether they are led 
into it by their own meditations, or the infor- 
mation of books. 

Ah aptness to jumble things together, 
wherein can be foand any likeness, u a fault 
HI the understanding on the other side, which 
will not HH to mislead it, and by thus kimp- 
iag of things, hinder the mind from diftinct 
and aocsnite conceptioat of them. 
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SECT. XXXIl. 

SIMILIES. 

To which let me here add another near of 
kin to this, at least in name, and that u letting 
the mind upon the suggestion of any new no- 
tion, run immediately after simiiies to make it 
the clearer to itself ; which, though it may be 
a good way and usefu} in the explaining our 
thoughts to others, yet it is by no means a 
right method to settle true notions of any thing 
in ourselves, because simiiies always fail in 
some part, and come short of that exactness 
which our conceptions should have to things^ 
if we would think aright. This indeed makes 
men plausible talkers, for those are always most 
acceptable in discourse who have the way to let 
in their thoughts into other men's minds with 
the greatest ease and facility, whether those 
thoughts are well formed and correspond with 
things, matters not; few men care to be in- 
structed but at an easy rate. They who in their 
discourse strike the fancy, and take the hear- 
er's conceptions along with them as fast as 
their words flow, are the applauded talkers, and 
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go for the only men of clear thoughts. No« 
thing contributes so much to this as similiesy 
whereby men think they themselves understand 
better^ because they are the better understood. 
But it is one thing to think right, and another 
thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts 
before others with advantage and clearness, 
be they right or wrong. Well chosen similies, 
metaphors, and allegories, with method and' 
order, do- this the best of any thing, because 
being^ taken from objects already known and 
ikmiliar to the understanding, they are con- 
ceived as fast as spoken ; and the correspond- 
^Bce being concluded, the thing they are 
brought to explain and elucidate is thought to 
be understood too. Thus fancy passes for 
knowledge, and what is prettily said is mis- 
taken for solid. 1 say not this to decry meta- 
l^r, or with design to take away that orna- 
ment of speech; my business here is not with 
ifieloricians and orators, but with philosophers 
and lovers of truth; to whom i would beg / 
leave to give this one rule whereby to try 
whether, in the application of their thoughts 
to any thing for the improvement of their 
knowledge, they do in truth comprehend the 
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natter before tiien.remlly ancdi «i it is is itael^ 
The way to discoTer Uiis is to obsesrve^ whe* 
ther in the laying it befm^dienttelves ov 
others, they make use only of bomiked 
presentations, and ideas foreign to the thmg* 
which are applied to it by way of accommoda* 
tion, as bearing some proportion of imagined 
likeness to the subject under consideratioii* 
Figured and metaphorical expressions do weU 
to illustrate more abstcuse and upftniilitf 
ideas, which the nund is not yet tborongfa]^ ao» 
customed to, but then they nust be made us* 
of to illustrate ideas that we already baTe, not 
to paint to us those which we yet baTe not. 
Such borrowed and allnsive ideas may Spllow 
real and solid truth, to set it off when £NUid* 
but must by no means be set in itsplao^ and 
taken for it* If all our search has yet reicfaed 
no farther than simile and metaplM>r, we My 
assure ourselves we rather faaiey tkam kntm, 
and are not yet penetrated into, the insidoaod 
reality of the thing, be it what it will, bnt eoor 
tent ourselves with what our imaginations, aot 
things themselves, ftimisb us with* 
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" SJxit. XXXIII. 

IH ike whole conduct of the uiiderstanding, 
there is'noCiitiig of more nolaetit'thMto know 
when «nd>wlkC9«> abd how far to givi^ assent* 
and<pos8lbiif theM is oothmg faardei*. It is very 
easily saidy and nobody questions it, that giv^ 
big aad widiholdinig bur assent, and the de-^ 
grees of it, should be regulated by the evidence 
which things carry with them ; and yet we see 
men are hot tiie better for this liile; some 
firmly embrace doctrines upon slight grounds^ 
some ut)aD no grounds, and some contrary to 
appearance. Some sldmit of certninty, and 
Ire not to moved m what they hold ; others 
waver, in every thing, and there vikat npt those 
that reject all as uncertain.' 'What then sfaail 
a ii6vjce, an €iq«irer, a stranger, do in thii 
oaseJi I answer, ase his eyes. There is a coi^ 
respondcocein thiags; and agreementabd dis« 
l^jreeni^at jn ideas' discemiUe in very di^ 
rent 4egreto» alid there are eyies ia men to sea 
thi^nii-if they please, only tfacir eyes may be diM^ 
'or:daitzlad, and (he ^discerning sight in 
thtei imfdUtd^ last Interest a»d pasbiaii 
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dazzle ; the custom of arguing on any side, 
even against our persuasions, dims the under- 
standing, and makes it, by degrees, lose die 
faculty of discerning clearly between truth 
and falsehood, and so of adhering to the right 
side. It is not safe to play with;; error, and 
dress it up to oursdves or btbei^s the shape 
of truth. The mind by degreea IoIms its na« 
turai relish of real solid truth, is . reconciled 
insensibly to any thing that can but be dress- 
ed up into any faint appearance of it : and if 
the fancy be allowed the place of judgment at 
first in sport, it afterwards comes by use to 
usurp it, and what is recommended by tiiis 
flatterer, (that studies but to please,) b re- 
ceived for good. There are so many ways of 
fallacy,, such arts of giving colours, appear- 
ances, and resemblances, by this court-^resw, 
the fancy, that he who is not wary to admit 
nothing but truth itself, very careful not to 
make his mind subservient to any thing else, 
cannot but be caught. He that has a mind 
to believe, has half assented already ; and be 
that by often arguing against his own sense^ im- 
poses falsehoods on others, is not fitf frinn be- 
lieving himself. This takes away the great d»- 



tance there is betwixt truth and falsehood ; it 
brings them almost together, and makes it no 
great odds in things that approach so near, 
which you take ; and when things are brought 
to that pass, passion or interest, easily, 
and without being perceived, determine which, 
shall be right. 

SECT. XXXIV. 

INDIFFEEENCY. 

I HAVE said above, that we should keep a 
perfect indiffereiicy for all opinions, not wish 
any of them true, or try to make them appear 
so ; but being indifferent, receive and embrace 
them according as evidence, and that aloa^ 
gives the attestation of truth. They that do 
thus, t. e. keep their minds iodi^erent to 
opinions, to be determined only by evidence^ 
will always find the understanding ,has p^- 
ception enough to distinguish betwecp evi- 
dence or no evidence, betwixt plain and.doubtr 
ful ; and if they neither give nor refuse their 
'assent but by that measure, they will be safe 
in the opinions they have. Which being, per- 
haps but few, this caution will have also Uii^ 
good in it, that it will put them upoi^ fpnsi^ 
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Aering, and teach them the necetaity of ex* 
amining more than they do ; without wfaieh 
the mind is hut a receptacle of inconsistencies^ 
not the storehouse of truths. They that do 
not keep up this indifferency in themselves 
for all hut truth, not supposed, hut eyidenced 
in themselves, put coloured spectacles before 
their eyes, and look on things through false 
glasses, and then think themselves excused 
in following the false appearances, which they 
themselves put upon them. I do not expect 
that by this way the assent should in every 
one be proportioned to the grounds and clear- 
ness wherewith every truth is capable to be 
made out, or that men should be perfectly 
kept from error: that is more than human na» 
lure can by any means be advanced to ; I 
aim at no such unattainable privilege ; I am 
only speaking of what they should do, whc 
would deal fairly with their own minds, Wf 
make a right use of their faculties in the pu 
suit of truth ; we fail them a great deal mo 
than they fail us. It is mismanagement mi 
tfaaa want of abilities that men have reasot 
complain of, and which they actually do c 
plam of, in those that differ from them. 
5 
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I by aid indiffierency for all but truths suffers ' 
his as^nt to gb'fastcfrth^n his^ etidene^i • 
beyond it, will fear»*t«exaibine/and 

hifly, instead of pi^sUnoiiiig, and nobody 
be at a loss or in danger for want of emh' 
Ding those truths, wbich are ned^ssaryin 
station and circnnifftaiieesi In any oth^* 
' but this, all the innrld aire; bom to ortbo- 
y;' they imbibe aV first the allowed opiil* 
^ of their country add party, land so, neVef 
flrtioning their truth; irott>ne of an hmidred' 
r eixatnines. Thej ar^'faj^landed foir 
ling they are in the right; ' He tiiatconsi- 
ris a foe to orthod'o^, because jKNisibly 
nliy deviate from somei of t^e received doc- 
es there. And' thus men without any in- 
try or acquisition 6f their own, inherit lo- 
truths, (for it is not the same every where,) 
are inured to assent wiliiout evidence; 
8 influences farther than is thou^t ; for 
tt^one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in 
[Murties ever examined the tenets he : is so 
'in, or ever thofightithis business or duty 
o do ? It b suspected'- of luke-warmness to 
pibse it necessary, ^md tendency to apos- 
f to go about it. And if a man can bring 
I 

\ 
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sitkas^ wh^ evideocelie Im nev^ woe esh- 
aoMoefL aad thai ia tuMtm of gresitet: 
oiMnviN99t to liiift* wbat 4ll^U keep Vm ir0m 
th»fihwt and fea^y ^ lacing in tlie rigbl/ 
i|i:oa<ai» of If^s sioaieat? Tiiiia we aide lai^it: 
ta . ^Uiatii pi^r mifida aa we <io Our h^^jaw. alMll 
tba Moim la ?og«e» aad i( is accpyialeA ^ 
taf>y^|yitay> «: acfnettnng. wone» pot ai»^ 
TbU custom, wbiqb ( y|io daces oppo^^ »akea 
Ifea ih^rMgt^Bd t^^^s, an^thewaniw 
ticf^ ai( % M# jit praYaib. Aod Umm^ tj^t 
braakvffoai k areo la fla^g^r of haMfy; 
lajM^ tbe wjl^wQdi^bow mudi of it.dalh^ 
ti;Hthaiidortho4oxypo«8e^tog^beil TUm^ 
Ujis ji^ythabftalgiiesCwiHchhat tbagoi^dli^ 
to every wiiare,) IM carrar and bluesy 
jud^ged of ; foraigim^nitapd e^cnoe ^gai^ 
IM^Uhic ¥1 jUi^ (caie»aod ax€«seiip whaie, bii^ 
ana aiare to be hufaiedown in aU aoaiellea bjr 
tbe iafidiiUaoiithqdoxy of tibe place. Wfca* 
Iber tbiB be tbeway totKittbaadrigbtaateat» 
. lei Ihe QfNMOBS tbat take place and preeciUw 
w tbe aeYeral babitable paita of Ibe eaitb»4a» 
cfaure. I iieveraBw a^r^maoaycft^by toiitb 
mi^mt be tKuatedio its. om chance :i 
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mm sure if that be met aMe to impp^rt it, there 
is no fence against error; ttiid tbeti tniHi* and 
M^ehdod arc foatnaaws, tliat stand Ibr the 
Mone things. Enrkknfce^ tbenefore , is thlit%^ 
which alone every nutii ii^ i(and shottld hii^;) 
taught to reguhite'hb aibent^ who is then, olid 
tken esdy, in the i^htwsy wUcnhe f^cmk il.' 
' Men deficient in ^knowledge kre itsiialAy^ 
Me these three iizm^ ^either whoUy'ifni^ 
rant; Or asdonbtingofsbmepr^sitioilidMjr 
km: either embraced Ib^erly, or at 'piifesibttt 
are Jholined to; or> laidy, they d^ With lifil^ 
stmnee hold and profess mthoiit ever hk^iB^ 
eiHimitied;: and being convinced' by '^wtfl 
giroiinded arguments. ' ^ 

* The fiirst of these ai« m the best state of the 
three, by having their miiids yet in thdi' 
fect freedom and iodiflbrcncy, the IHm^i^ 16 
pursne truth the bettet/ having no bias yc% 
clapped on to mfslead them. * ^ i > 

. . SECT.XXXV. . • 

INDlPFBKfiNCY. ^ 
F6r ignorance with an indi^reti6y f6r 
truth is nearer to it, than'bpinion with uti- 
gtouiided Inclination,' whiciils the great 
12 



^ tmt ; and they tite laore io danger to go 
out of the way, • who ore marching under the 
conduct of a guidie,, that.it is aa - hundred tA 
oae will mislead tfaeroi than he that has not yet 
takisU a step, and is. likelier, to be prevailed 
fiQ.jtOj^iiquire after the right way. The last 
of. the three sort» .ai)e in :!the worst condition 
pf M ;, for if a ipaii caQj>e persuaded and fal- 
Iy,;a9siittMl <of any thing for a truth, ivithaut 
totjogiiexaiained.^what i»>. there that.be. may 
optembraoe for truth; and if he has* given 
him^lfup to believe alie, whatmjeansiadhere 
left ,tQ recover orne who can be assured with- 
out ei^miaing. Tq the pther two this X. crave 
leave to say, that as he that is ignorant is in 
the be^t state qf the two^ so he should pursue 
truth in a method suitable to that state, t. f. by 
.enquiring directly into the nature of the thing 
Itself, without minting the; opinions of others, 
or troubling himself with itheir questions or 
disputes about it, but to see what he himself 
can, sincerely searching after truth, find out. 
He that proceeds upon other's principles in 
his enquiry into any sciences though he be re- 
solved to examine tfieq^ and judge of them 
frej^ly, does yet 4it least put himself on that 
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«tde, and post himself tn aparty wbieb hewiH 
oot quit until he be beaten out; by which the 
laind is insensibly engaged to make wh^de- 
iPence it can, and so is unawares biassed, f do 
tfot say but a man should embrace some* opi- 
nion when he has examine, else he examities 
to no purpose ; but' the surest and safest way 
is to have no opinion at all until he has ex* 
^niined, and that withbut any the least regard 
to the opinions or systetns ^of other men about 
it. For example, w^re it my busmess to w- 
derstand physic, would not the safer and rea^ 
dier way be to conisuk natiire herself, and in 
form myself in th^ history of diseases and their 
cures, than espotising the principles^ of the 
dogmatists, methddists, or chymists, ^g^i^g^ 
in airthe disputes concerning either of those 
systems, and suppose it true, until I have tried 
what they can «ay to beat me out of it. ' Or, 
supposing that kippocrates, or any otiier book, 
infallibly contains the whole art of physic, 
would not the direct way be to stndy, read, »m1 
consider that book, weigh «nd compaite the 
parts of it, to find the jtruth, rather than eB« 
pouse the doctrines of any party ; who tliowigh 
they acknowledge bb authority) have; already 
interpfeted and wiMklnvwn all \m text tplfaeir 
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dim seirise ; tbe tincture wkcreof when I hkit 
iatbibed I am more in danger to misunderstand 
bis true meaning, than if I had come to Urn 
with a mind unprepossessed by doctors and 
Commentators of my sect, whose reasonings, 
interpretations, and language^ which I haire 
been used to, will of course make all chim^ 
that way, and make another, and perhaps the 
genuine meaning of the author seem harsh^ 
atrained, and micoath to me. For words bar* 
ing naturally none of their own, carry that 
significati<m to the hearer that he ia used to 
put upon them, whatever be the sense of bim 
that uses then. This, 1 think, is visibly ao; 
and if it be, he that begins to haye any doubt 
of any of his tenets, which he received wtthoiit 
cxaminatimi, ought, as much as he csm; to put 
himself wholly into this state of ignorance in 
reference to that question, and throwingwholiy 
by an hia former notions, and the opinioiis of 
oAeia, examine, with a perfect indiffeaency, 
the question in its source, without any inrlina 
tion to either side, or any t<gard to hia ot 
otfiera unexamined opinions. This I own is 
do easy thing to do, but lam not enqniriog. the 
cisymy to opusioo, but tiia light way to 
thdh ;: wbadi they noat htMk wlit itnl 
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fkurly with their undentaiduigs mmI their 
own souls* 

SECT. XXXVI. 

gUBSTIOtK^ 

TkE ihdiffeVency th^t I heM piop6se, will 
also eh^bl^ tbem to stat^ the qtkestloh right, 
which they are in doubt ^botit, Without which 
they can never com^ t6 a tiilt and clear deci* 
sionofit. 

SECT, XXXVII. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Another fruit from this tndiffmncyy and 
the considering things in themselves, abstract 
from our own opinions and ^her men^s no- 
tkrnS) attd diseoarses on tbem, will be that etch 
mm will purrae his tiioofj^ts hi that method 
wMch wiH be most i^fmeable totiie aatm of 
the tfaiwgt mid to his ap|ii«heiisi6n of what it 
Miggests to him; in which he^o«^tto|iroceed 
With Ti^idftrity and comrtttUcy, niftii he cone 
to a -^-^roimd«di«Mlafion whei«^ 
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acquiesce. If it be objected, tliat this will rt^ 
quire every man to be a scholar, and quit all 
bis other business, and betake himself wholly 
to study, I an^w^^ I propose no more to any 
one than he has time for. Some men's state 
and condition require no great extent of know- 
ledge ; the necessary, provision for life swal- 
lows the greatest part of their time, But one 
m^'s want of leisure is ^ excuse for the osci- 
tapcy and iterance of those who have time 
to spare; and every one has enough to get a^ 
much knowledge as is required and expected 
of him ; add he that does not that, is in love 
with ignorance, &n<i is accountable for it, 

» SECTi XXXVIII. 

ii The variety of distempers Jn.inen's minds is 
as'great as.of those in. their.bodies; : some m 
epidemic^ fe^^scdpe thw/and every one 
if he would lookJnto himself, w<^uld ^nA^o^aiiB 
defect of his partioulargtoius.: .Tfajere isscarc^e 
any one withoqi some icUosynciiasy, that , he 
suffers by. This^ nan presumes upoa hi« 
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pftrti; diat tiiey' wiR not fail him at tube of 
need, and so thinks it superfluous khour to 
make any provision beforehand. His under- 
standing is to him like Fariunatus's purse,which 
is always to furnish him without ever putting 
any tbitig: info it before ImoA ; lind so he sits 
stiil satisfied without eadesvourinjs^ to store his 
understanding with kbowlec^e. It is the spon- 
taneous psodoetof tfaecounit-y, and what need 
of labour In tillage? Such men may spread 
their, nativiei riches before the- ignorant ; bdt 
the^ were best not to co^e to* stress sind trial 
with. the. skilful. We are botn ignorant of 
every thing.' The superficies of things that 
surround them, make impressions oh the nejg- 
ligent, but nobody penetrates into the inside 
without labour, attention, and industry. St<>ne» 
and timber grow of themselves ) but yet there 
is np uniforkn pile, with symmetry and con-» 
venience to lodge in, without toil and pains^ 
God has made the intellectiial world harmo- 
nious and. beautiful without us ; but it will 
i^vtt, come into our heads all at once we 
mu&tJ^riogi it home piece-meat,:aQ4 there set 
it upiby ,oiir,owi| industry; or eke weshidl 
ba?i^ QOtbiog.bMt daikness iind.a pbaoB with'* 
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la, wfaatarerdrder and ligfci there, be ia tUagi 
witlioHt as. 

SECT. XXXIX. 

On the other Mts, thete tre others that de- 
prtss their owta nunds, despond «t the ficst dif- 
ficulty, and booehide that the getting an m* 
tif^t in any of the sciences, or nnki^g any 
fifogress in knoivkdg6» larthier than serves 
their ordinary boinness, is above their capaci* 
ties. These tit still, beeaute they thmk tbey 
liave not iejgs to gO| as the others I last naeii* 
tiotted do, beoause they thiikk they have got 
wiiq[s to fly, and can soar on high when tbey 
please. To these hitter one may jfer aisnvev 

body knows what strength of parts ht hm^ 
until he ha$ tried thein. And of the ander* 
stahdii^ one ihay most tmly say, that its ftvec 
is greater generally than it thinks, nntii it b 
pQt to it Virtai^ iaefuirH Muh. 

And therefore the jn^pi^YeMa^yMrii him 
toscft tlieihuid towoik, and iq)|)ty th^flM^tk 
^gortfaily t6 thie btnidc^ ; fbr it Mlds iikO^ 
sbtiggles oftbeiaiHtiistt tli6seiir#tri^,iiMi 
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fUtMtse vmcen vieire ; h pcarsnati^ni that nve 
shall overcome any diffieulties that we meet 
with in the sciences, seldom fiuls to carry us 
through them. Nobody knows the strength 
of his mind, add the force of steady and regu* 
lar application, until he has tried. This is 
certaii^ he that sets out upon weak legs, will 
not oidy go ^ber, bnt grow stronger too, 
ibhn one with a vigorous constitution, and firm, 
limbs, who only sits still. 

Something of kin to this, men may observe 
In th^selves, when the mind frights itself, 
(as it often does) with any thing reflected on 
in gross, and transiently viewed, confusedly, 
and at a distance. Things thus offered to the 
mind, carry the shew of nothing but difficulty 
in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in 
impenetrable obscurity* But the truth is, these 
are nothing but spectres that the undentand*^ 
ing raises to itself, to flatter its own laziness. 
It sees nothing distinctly in things remote, and 
in a huddle^ and ^refore concludes too 
fidntly, that there is nothing more clear to be 
discovered m them. It is but to q>proach 
nearer, and that mbt of our own rauing that 
envelopied them, will remove; and those tliit 
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m theittiist appeared hideous gnutti liotto be 
grappled mth, will be found to b^ of the or- 
dinary and natural size and shape. Things 
that in a remote and confused vlew s^eem very 
obscure, mast be ; approached by gentle atfd 
regular stq»s ; and what is idost visible, easy, 
and obvious, HI them' first considered. Re- 
duce them into their distinct parts ; and tfacB 
in their due order bring all thai should be 
known concerning every one of those parts, 
jnto plain and shuple questions; and then* 
what was thought obsfcure, perplexed, and 
loo hard for ou^ weak parts, ^ will lay itself 
opien to. the understanding in ai fknr view, and 
kt the mind into that which. before it was aw- 
ed with, and kept at a distance from, as whoU 
ly. mysterious. I appeal to my reader's expe- 
rience, whether this has never happened. to 
him, espedaily wh^ busy on one thing, he 
has occasionally reflected on another. . i ask 
him, whether he has never thus been scared 
with a sudden opinion of ibigfaty difficulties, 
which yet have vanished when he ihas seriously 
and methodically applied himself to the consi- 
deration of this seeming terrible subject ; and 
tiieiiehas been np other matter of astonishment 
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lefty but that he amused himself "vrith so dif^ 
couragibg a prospect of his oi¥ii raising*, about 
a matter which in the handling ivas found to 
have nothing in it more strange nor intricate 
than several other thinge which he bad long 
since, and with ease mastered. This experi- 
ence should teach us how to deal with such 
bugbears another time, which should ^rather 
serve to excite our vigour, than enervate our 
industrjf. The surest way for a learner; in 
this as^ in all' other cases, is not to advance by 
jumps and large strides ; let that which he 
jets himseff to learn next, be indeed the next» 
9; e; as nearly conjoined with what he knows 
already as is possible; let it be distinct/ but 
not remote firom it : let it be new; and whatt 
he did not know befote, that the understand- 
ing may advance ; but let it be as little at once 
as it may be, that its advances may be clear 
and'Siire. All the ground that it gets this 
way it will hold. This distinct, gradual growth 
in knowledge is firm and sure^ it carries life 
own light with it in every step of its progres- ' 
sionin an.^sy and orderly train, than which 
there is nothing of more use to tiie understand- 
ing* And thpugh tbis perhsqps nay seem a 
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very Aovr and Uogeriog way to knowliedge, 
yet I .dare confidently affirm* lUat whoever 
,wiQ try it in himself, orany on^ h^.^iUi^qh, 
ahaU find the advances greater^ jii tJiM metkodi, 
than they ivould in the aame «p|ii» of tmt 
Jiaye heeti ip any other he could htvi^ taken. 
The greatest part of true knowledge Uea in a 
distinct perception of things ui .thswa^lves 
distinct. And some men give more clear light 
and knowledge hy the hare distiiict stttting of 
a question, than others hy talking! of. it in 
gross whole hours together. In this, they whp 
<so state a question, do no more but separate 
and disentangle .the parts of it one ftom ano^ 
ther, and lay them when so disentangled, in 
4heir due order. This often, without any OMMne 
4do, resolves the doubt, and shews the mind 
where the truth lies. The agreement or diaa- 
greement of the ideas in question, whenihey 
4re once separated and distinctly considered, 
is, in many ,cases, presently peretfvcd^ and 
:lhereby clear and lastiug knowMg^ gained ; 
.whereas things in gross taken up tegethctr^ and 
so lying together in confusion, ciin^prodaee in 
the mmd ibut a confused, which in <^^4s ao* 
Jiaowleflga; or atJeast, when4t comes to M 
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€%mi^f ^4 nad? uffs of, vUl prave litt^ 
l^er than iipne. I therefore tnk^ tb^ lib^rty^ 
%Bi tf^^^er^ l^g^inwh^ I said else* 
where, that jn kwmg ^ay thiog, as |kt)f& 
should be proposed to the iff md at once, as ja. 
possible ; and that being understood and fully 
mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining 
part yet unknowq, sap^ple, nnperplexed propo- 
sition belonging to the matter in hand^ and 
tending to the clearing what is principally de- 

StCT. XL. ' 

. , ANALOGY. 

AlRALOGY is of g^rea^ ^»e to the i^iiad ii^ 
mmj ca^St espeei^i^ly in Datural philQAO|)l^y^ 
aMd ^J^pfMTt of it efaiefly ^hiich cc^^isl^ it^ 
h»pfif and success^l experim^ts. . Bujt h^erf 
we must taM aiffi thi^ we keep oiinKel ye s withr 
in Ibikt wh^erdvi the aaaii^gy consists. <jFW 
e9UiA»F4e» ttkt aci^ oil of vilxiol is found to ,b|^ 
good m s^4sk A case, therefore the spirit ofmir 
tjoe Of yinepr, may be used tfce likt cafte^ 
If the f^kAt oiitkt owing wMly %oth9 
«ei4ilty ^ it, ^e t^ial may he j^sli^^; hjfi 
if fiitB^ hfi SQQBe1|jttt9g /eb^ i^f^f mMtS 
$ 
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it ike oH df Vitriol; Whicb pi^ddiic^ ihe g6o& 
we desire in the case, we mistake* fliat fot 
analogy. Which' is not, and sUffiftt 'ouk> isndeiv 
standing to be mi^giiided by a Wrobg'su(lpo&a- 
tion of analogy Where there isnOHei ^ *? ' :n - 

•:• ••SECT. XLI;' '»/ 

i.. : . ■ ■ i : . . = . ' : ■ 

I " ' 

Though I have in the second book -^f my 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, treat- 
ed of the association of ideas ; yet having done 
it there historically, as giving a view of the un- 
derstanding ih this as wiell as its seVehd oftier 
ways of operating^ rather than designing there 
to enquire into th^ t^medies, <nightit6'6^ ap- 
plied to it. It Will> under this latter bofisliiera^ 
tion, afibrd othei' matter of thought' lo^ those 
who have a mind' to instruct ^lAfi^m^l vies tho« 
roughly in the right way of cotodnetteg: their 
understandings; and that the rather, because 
this, if I mistake not, is as frequent a cause of 
mistake and erroi^ in us, as periiapft any thin^ 
else that can be named, and is a disease of 
the mind as hard to be cured as any ; it^eing 
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a very hard thing to convince any one that 
things are not so, and naturally so as they 
constantly appear to him. 

By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage 
of the understanding, sandy and loose founda- 
tions become infallible principles, and will not 
suffer themselves to be touched or questioned : 
such unnatural connections become by cus^ 
torn as natural to the mind, as sun and light. 
Fire and warmth go together ; and so seem to 
carry with them as natural an evidence as self* 
evident truths themselves. And where, then^ 
shall one with hopes of success begin the cure 1 
Many men firmly embrace falsehood for truth, 
not only because they never thought otherwise, 
but also because thus blinded as they have 
been from the begining,they never could think 
otherwise ; at least without a vigour of mind 
able to contest the empire of habit, and look 
into its own principles ; a freedom which few 
men have the notion of in themselves, and 
'fewer are allowed the practice of by others; 
it being the great art and business of the teach- 
ers and guides in most sects to suppress, as 
much as they can, this fundamental duty which 
every man owes himself, and is the first steady 

K 
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•tep towards right and trutli in tiit whole train 
of his actions and opinions. This wonld givo 
one reason to suspect, that such teachers are 
eonscious to thenselves of the fidsdiood or 
weakness of the tenets th(sy profess^ since they 
will not Buffer the grounds whereon they m 
bnilt to be examined ; when as those who seek 
truth only, and desire to own and propagate 
nothing else, freely expose their principles to 
.the testy and are pleased to have them ex- 
amined, give men leave to nyect than if they 
qui; and if there be any thing weak and wit 
lonnd in them» are willing to have it detected* 
that Ihey themselves, as well as others* mty « 
Qot lay any stress opon any received propasi'^ 
tiea beyond what the e^dence of its truth 
will wariant and allow. 

There ia» I know, a great fault am^og all 
sorts of pecqile, of priacipliog th^ cbildieo 
and seholais ; which* fit last, when looked in* 
1»» apiottBts to BO more, bill QuJriag tb#m im^ 
Vtbe their tenchers' notions aad t^aets* by a» 
impUeit fiutb, and firndy to adhere to tbm^ 
whether t|ue or fidse. What oolours may bo 
l^vcn. to this, or of what uso it may bo mkm 
(raetised upon the vulgar, dosUiiad lo lAbOMr,, 
a 
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and given up to the service of their beliies^ I 
will not here enquire. But as to the ingenue 
0118 part of mankitidy if hose condition allows 
them leisure, and letters, and enquiry after 
truth, I can see no other right way of pnnci« 
pling them, hut to take heed, as much as mkj 
he, that in their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion, come not to he united ixk 
their heads, and that this rule be often incnl* 
cated to them to be their guide in the whoiti 
course of their lives and studies, mz. that Ihey 
never suffer any ideas to be joined in their tui- 
dentandings, in any other or stronger comhi« 
nation thau what their own nature and ccHrei* 
pondence give them ; and that they often cs^ 
amine those that they find linked together in 
their minds, whether this association of ideaii 
be from the visible agreement that is in the 
ideas themselves, or from the habitual and 
prevailing custom of the mind joining tbfwi 
thus t^;ether in thinking. 

This is for caution against this evil, befoM 
k be thoroughly rivetted by custom in the nuk" 
d«rstanding; but he that would cure it wfaea 
habit has estabUshed it, must nicely observe 
the very quick^ and almost iapercepttUe mOf 
k2 



tibns of the mind in its habitual actiomr. What 
I have said in another place about the change 
of Ihe ideas of sense into those of judgment, 
may be proof of this. Let any one not skilled 
in paintings be told when he sees bottles and 
tobacco^ipeSy and other things so painted, as^ 
they are in some places shewn, that he does 
not sec protuberances, and you will not con- 
vince him but by the touch: he will not be- 
lieve that by an instantaneous legerdemai nof 
his own thoughts, one idea is substituted for 
the other. How frequent instances may one 
meet with of this in the arguingis of the learn- 
ed, who not seldom in two ideas that they have 
been accustomed to join in their minds, sub- 
stitute one for the other ; and, I am apt to 
think, often without perceiving it themselves. 
This, whilst they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them uncapable of conviction, and they 
applaud themselves as zealous champions of 
truth, when indeed they are contending for 
error. And the confusion of two different 
ideas, which a customary connection of them 
in their minds hath made to them almost one, 
fills their heads with false views, and theis 
iieasoningswit(iMse consequences. 
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SECT. XLH. 

FALLACIES. 

IliG'HT understanding consists in the dkk 
covery and adherence to truth, and that in thcf 
perception of the visible or probable agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas, as they are' 
affirmed and denied one of another. From 
whence it is evident, that the right use and 
conduct of the understandmg, whose business 
is purely truth, and nothing else, is, that the 
mind should be kept in a perfect 4Bdiffepency;> 
not inclining to either side, any ferther than 
evidence settles it by knowledge, or the over- 
balance of probability, gives it the turn of as- 
sent and belief; but yet it is very hard to meet 
with any discourse, wherein one may not per-i 
cehre the author not only maintain, (for that it 
reasonable and fit), but inclined and biassed 
to one side of the question, with marks of a 
desire that it should be true. 

If it be asked me, how authors who have 
such abias, and lean to it, maybe discovered; 
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I answer, by observing how in their writings or 
arguings they are often led by their inclina- 
tions to change the ideas of the question, either 
by changing the terms, or by adding and join- 
ing others to them, whereby the ideas under 
consideration are so varied, as to be more ser- 
viceable to theur purpose, and to be thereby 
Inrou^t to an easier and nearer agreement, or 
matt visible and remoter disagreement one 
vrith another. Thb is plain and direct aophis« 
try ; but I am far from thinking, that wheie* 
ever it is found if is made use of with design 
to deceive and mislead the readers. 

It is visible that men's prejudices and incli- 
nations by this way impose often npon tbenu 
fd ves ; and their affection for truth, under their 
pr^ssession in favour of one side, ts the vei^ 
thing that leads them from it. Inclmationsu^* 
gests and slides into their discourse ftvourabla 
terms, which introduce fiivourable ideas, until 
at last by this mieans, that is concluded cleai 
fn evident, thus dressed up, iriiich, taken in 
its native state, by making use «f none but tka 
precise determined ideas. Would find no admits 
tance at all. The putting thiise glosaea on 
w\»X they affirm^ these, at they arn tiim]|giil» 
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haodloitte, maj^ and gracefid txftUcatkkM, oC 
what they ate discottf sieg oo; is so ttitteh the 
ebaracter of what b called aad esteemed writ* 
hg well, that it b tery hard to think that au- 
thors will erer be persuaded to leave what 
serves so well to propogatt tfaeif oi^inions, aad 
procure themselves credit in thc^ wcMrldf for a 
mere jejune and dry way of writing, by keepu 
ing to the same terms precnely annexed to the 
same ideas ; a sour and blmit stifihess toler- 
aMe in malhematkiaaa only, who force theiv 
way, and make tmfli pienni by irresistible 
demons tration. 

Bat yet if authors camot be previiled with 
to quit the looser^ thotf^ more iajsinuaftiiig 
ways of writing; if they will not think fit to 
keep close to truth and instruction by unvaried 
Imis^and ptein unsophisticated atfgumti^ 
yet it coDccms readers not to be imposed oa 
by feHacies, and the prevaiUng ways of insi- 
aaation. To do this, the surest, and most 
efiSectual remedy is to fix in the mind thecleav 
and distinct ideas of the question stripped of 
words ; and so likewM in the train of argu* 
mentation, to take the antkot's ideas neg* 
kcting hkword^^ ebaecvteghew they connect 
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or separate those in the question. He that does 
thb will he able to cast off all that is superflu- 
ous ; he will see what is pertment, what cohe- 
renty what is direct to, what slides by the qiies- 
ti(MD. This will readily shew him all the fo- 
reign ideas in the discourse, and where they are 
brought in; and though they perhaps dazzled 
the writer, yet he will perceive that they give 
no light nor strength to his reasonings. 
* This, though it be the shortest and easiest 
way of reading books wiih profit, and keepii^ 
one's self from being misled by great names or 
plausible discourses ; yet it being hard and te- 
dious to those who have not accustomed them- 
selves to it ; it is not to be expected that every 
one, (ainongst those few who really pursue 
truth,) should this way guard his understand* 
ing from being imposed on by the wilful, or at 
least undesigned sophistry, which creeps into 
most of the books of argument. . They that 
write against their conviction, or that. next to 
them, are resolved to maintain the tenets of a 
party they are engaged in, cannot be supposed 
to reject any arms that may help to defend 
their cause, and therefore such should be read 
with the greatest caution. And they who write 
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for opinions they are sincerely persuaded of, 
and believe to be true, think they may so £ir 
allow themselves to indulge their laudable af« 
fection to truth, as to permit their esteem of it, 
to give it the best colours, and set it off with 
the best expressions and dress they can, there- 
by to gain it the easiest entrance into the minds 
of their readers, and fix it deepest there. 

One of those being the state of mind we may 
justly suppose most writers to be in, it is fit 
their readers, who apply to them for instruc- 
tion, should not lay by that caution which be- 
comes a sincere pursuit of truth, and should 
make them always watchfal against whatever 
might conceal or misrepresent it. If they have 
Qot the skill of representing to themselves the 
author's sense by pure ideas separated froni 
sounds, and thereby divested of the false lights 
and deceitful ornaments of speech ; this yet 
they should do, they should keep the precise 
question steadily in their minds, carry it along 
ivitfa them through the whole discourse, and 
suffer upt the least alteration in the terms, 
either by addition, substraction, or substituting 
any other. This every one can do who has a 
midd to it ; and he that has not a mind to it, it 
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is plain makes hb imckntaiidiRg only the 
warehouse of other men's Imnber ; I waekm false « 
and uoconclndmg reasonings^ rather thw m 
repository of truth for his own use^ which will 
prove suhstantialy and stand instttd when be 
has occasion for ft. And whether such m 
one deals fahrly by his own rntnd^ and condtfctf 
his own understanding right, i keme to hie 
ewB naderatanding to jadge. 

SECT.XLUI. 

FUNDAMENTAL VEBITIBS. 

The mind of man heing v«ry nattow; mi 
4ttf slow in making ac<)namtance with things^ 
md taking in new imths, that no one man h ca« 
pabie, in a moch longer life thanourSy to knew 
all troths ; it becomes otn* prudence in ear 
search after knowledge, to employ our thoughli 
About fundamenfaif and umlerial qnestione, 
carefully avoiding those that are triftrng, and 
not sufferibg ourselves to be Averted from out 
main even purpose, by those that are met^ 
jncrdental. How much of many young met^A 
tfane b thrown away ia purely legwal en^pri* 
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ties, I need not mention. This is no better 
dum if a man who was to be a painter, should 
spend all his time in examining the threads of 
the several cloths he is to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil and brush hm 
intends to use in the laying on of his colonrs* 
Nay, it is much worse than for a young paintef 
to spend hb apprenticeship in such useless 
niceties ; for he at the end of all his pains to 
no purpose, finds that it is not painting, nor 
any help to it, and so is really to no purpose. 
Whereas men designed for scholars have often 
their heads so filled and warmed with dispntet^ 
on logical questions, that they take those air3^ 
useless notions for real and substuitial know* 
ledge, and think their understandings so wdl 
furnished with science, that they need not look 
any farther into the nature of thmgs, or de« 
scend to the mechanical ^radgery of experi« 
ment and enquiry. This is so obvious a mis- 
BHuiageBient of the ondmtanding, and that 
in the professed way to knowledge, thatH 
could not be passed by; to which m^t be 
joined abundance of questions, and the way of 
handling of them in the schools. What faults in 
partieuhrr of this kmd every man or may be 
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guilty of, woiild be infiaite to enumerate, it 
suffices to have shewn that superficial and 
•light discoveries and observations that con* 
tain nothing of moment in themselves, nor 
serve as dues to lead us into £urth^ know- 
ledge, should be lightly passed by^ and never 
thought worth our searching after* 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the 
bottom, the basis upon which a great many 
others rest, and in which they have their con- 
sistency. These are teeming truths, rich in 
store, with which they furnish the mind, and, 
like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themselves^ but give light 
and evidence to other things, that without them 
eould not be seen or known. Such is that ad- 
mirable discovery of Mr. Newton, that all 
bodies gravitate to one another, which may be 
counted as the bafis of natural philosophy; 
which of what use it is to the understanding 
of the great frame of our solar system he has 
to the asionishment of the learned world 
shewn, and how much farther it would guide 
us in other things, if rightly pursued, is not 
yet known. Our Saviour's great rule, thai 
m MkauU kve cur ndgkbcwr as owrtdrM^ is 
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fnch a fundamental truth for the regulating 
human society; that, I think, that by that 
alone, one might ivithout difficulty, determine 
all the cases and doubts in social morality. 
These, and such as these are the truths we 
should endeavour to find out, and store our 
minds with. Which leads me to another 
thing in the conduct of the understanding, 
that is no less necessary, viz. 

SECT. XLIV. 

BOTTOMING. 

To accustom ourselves in any question pro- 
posed to examine and find out upon what it 
bottoms. Most of the difficulties that come in 
our way, when well considered and traced, 
lead us to some proposition, which known to 
be true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy 
solution of the question, whilst topical and su- 
perficial arguments, of which there is store to 
be found on both sides, filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copi- 
ous dbcourse, serve only to amuse the under- 
standbg^ and entertain company without 
doming to tb« bottom of the question, the only 
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place of rest and stability for an inquisitive 
mindy whose tendency is only to truth and 

knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded, whether 
the Grand Seignior can lawfully take what he 
will from any of his people 1 This question 
cannot be resolved without coming to a cer- 
tainty, whether all men are naturally equal ; 
for upon that it turns, and that truth well set- 
tled in the understanding, and carried in the 
mind through the various debates concerning 
the various rights of men in society, will go a 
great way in putting an end to them, and shew- 
ing on which side the truth is. 

SECT. XLV. 

TRANSFERRING OF THOUGHTS. 

There is scarce any thmg more for thein* 
provement of knowledge, for the ease of iife^ 
and the dispatdi of busbess, than for a maa 
to be able to dispose of his own thou^ts ; and 
there is scarce any thing harder m the whole 
conduct of the nnd^tanding than to get a fuU 
mastery over it The mind, in li waking naa^ 
lias always smae object that it applies itsdl 
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to ; which» when we are lazy or uQConcemed^ v 
we can easily change, and at pleasure tram fer 
our thoughts to another, and from thence to 
a third, which has no relation to either of the 
former. Hence men forwardly conclude, and 
frequently say, nothing it so free as thought^ 
and it were well it were so ; but the contrary 
will be found true in several instances ; and 
there are nany cases wherein there is nothing 
more restive and ungovernable than our 
thoughts : they will not be directed what ob* 
jects to pursue, nor to be taken off from those 
they have once fixed on, but run away with a 
man in pursuit of those ideas they have in^ 
view, let him do what be can. 

I will not here mention again what I have 
above taken notice of, how hard it is to get the 
mind narrowed by a custom of thirty or forty 
years standing to a scanty collection of obyiouf 
and common ideas, to enlarge itself to a more 
copious stock, and grow into an acquaintance^ 
with those that would afford more abundant 
matter of useful contemplation ; it is not of thif 
I am here speaking. The inconvenience I 
would here represent and find a remedy for^ 
is the 4iiKQuUy there is sometimes to transfer 
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our minds froin.oiie subject to another, in casetf 
where the ideas are equally familiar to us* 

Matters that are recommended to our 
thoughts by any of our passions, take posses- 
sion of our minds with a kind of authority, 
and will not be kept out or dislodged, but as 
if the passion that rules, were, for the time, 
the sheriff of the place, and came with all the 
posse, the understanding is seized and taken 
with the object it introduces, as if it had a 
legal right to be alone considered there. There 
ia scarce any body, I think, of so calm a tern* 
per who hath not sometime found this tyranny 
on his understanding, and suffered under the 
inconvenience of it. Who is there almost 
whose mind, at some time or other, love or 
anger, fear or grief has not so fastened to 
some clog, that it could not turn itself to any 
other object. I call it a clog, for it hangs 
upon the mind so as to hinder its vigour and 
activity in the pursuit of other contemplations, 
and advances itself little or not at all in the 
knowledge of the thing which it so closely 
hugs and constantly pores on. Men thus 
possessed, are sometimes as if they were so in 
the worst sense, and lay under the power of an 
enchantmentt They see not what passes be- 
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fore their tje», hear, not the audible diseoorat. 
of the company; and when, by any itrmig- 
application to them they are rouzed a litHef 
they are like men brou^t to themselves from, 
some remote region ; whereas^ in tmtb/ thegE 
come no ferther than their secret cabinet vnibr 
in, y/here they have been wholly taken up wilk 
the puppet, which is for that time appoint- 
ed for their entertainment. The shame tba^ 
^nchdumps cause to wdl-fored pedfrie, when it 
carries them away from the company, whM 
theyishould bear apart in the conversation, i« 
a sufficient argument, that it is a fanlt in the 
conduct of our understandkng, not to havft 
that power over it as to make use of it to ftoaia 
purposes, and on tiiose occasions wherein we 
have need of its assistance. The mind shouU 
be always free, and ready to turn itsdf/to^ 
variety of objects that occur, smd allow them 
as much consideration as shall for that time 
be thought fit. To be oigrossed so by one 
object, aanotto be prevailed on to^ leave it 
for another that we judge fitter for our coii^ 
templation, is to make it of no use to us. Did 
this state of mind remain always so, eveiy 
•ne would, without scmpil^ give it the name 
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4if perfect madness ; Md'vr]i9« k does list^al 
whatever intenrals it fetuniSy wmA a rotation 
of thoughts about the same snbjeot no ame 
^tries ns forwards towaids the attamaent of 
knowledge, than getting upon a nnUfhoise» 
whilst he jogs on his drcular traek» wonU 
earry m man a joume J. ' 

I grant something must be allowed tp Icjgiti^ 
iMte passions, and to natural inclinations.-^ 
Every man, besides ooeasional affections^ Jus 
beloved studies, and those the mind will mora 
dosdy stick to it ; but yet it is best that it 
Shoidd be always at liberty, and under the 
free disposal of the man, to act how, and upon 
what he directs. This we should endeavour 
to d[>tain, ualess we would be emitent wilk 
•ucha flaw in our understandings, that unm^ 
fiiaes we should be as it were without it; for 
it is very-little better than so incases where 
we eannott make use of it Id those purpoaea we 
would and which stand in present need of it. 

But before fit mnedies can be thou^ on 
Ibr this disease, we must know the eevend 
kMses^f it, and thereby regulatethe care, if 
we will kope to labour widi tucoess. 

One we have aAesdy instanced in, wbemof 

all men that reflect have so general a know* 
4 
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^edge, and so often an expenence in themselves, 
that nohody donbts of it. A prevailing paa* 
sion so pins down our thoughts to the object 
and concerns of it| that a man passionately in 
lore cannot bring himself to think of his or 
dinary alSkirs, nor a kind mother drooping un- 
der the loss of a child, is not able to bear a 
part as she was wont in the discourse of the 
company or conversion of her friends. 

But though passion be the most obvious 
and general, yet it is nic^t the only cause that 
binds up the understam^g, and ^confines it 
for the time to one object, from which it will 
not be taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the ua* 
derstanding when it has a while employed itsetf 
upon a subject which either chance, or some 
slight accident, offered to it without the in^ 
terest or recommendation of any passion, works 
itself into a warmth, and, by degrees, gets into 
a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it 
increases its motion by going, and will not be 
stopped or diverted, though, when the heat is 
over, it sees all this earnest application was 
about a trifle not worth a thought, and all the 
pains employed about it, lost labour. 

t « ^ ■ ■ • 

i 
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. There is a third, sort, if I niisteke not, yet 
lower thanthis ; it is a sort of childishness, if I 
may so say, of the understanding, wherein do^ 
ring the fit, it plays with, and dandles some 
insignificant puppet to no end, nor with any 
design at all, and yet cannot easily be got off 
from it. Thus some trivial ■ sentence, or a 
scrap of poetry will sometimes get into men's 
heads, and make such a chiming there, that 
there is no stilling of it ; no peace to be ob- 
tained, nor attention to any thing else, but this 
impertinent guest will take up the mind, and 
possess the thoughts in spite of all endeavours 
to get rid of it. Whether every one hath ex- 
perimented in themselves this troublesome in- 
trusiqn of some frisking ideas which thus im- 
portune the understanding, and hinder it from 
being better employed, I know not. But per- 
sons of very good parts, and those more than 
onel have heard speak and complain of it them- 
selves. The reason I have to make this doubt, 
is from what I have known in a case some- 
thing of kin to this, though much odder, and 
. that is a sort of visions that some people have 
lying qui^t but perfectly awake in the.dark^ 
or with their eyes AnU It is a great va- 
riety of filers. mo«t commonly very old ones. 
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that appear to them in train one after another ; 
so that having had just the sight of one, it im- 
mediately passes away to give place to another, 
that the same instant succeeds, and has as 
quick an exit as its leader, and so they march 
on in a constant succession ; nor can any one 
of them by any endeavour be stopped or re^ 
tained beyond the instant of its appearance, 
but is thrust out by its follower, which will 
have its turn. Concerning this fantastical 
phsenomenon, I have talked with several peo- 
ple, whereof some have been perfectly ac« 
quainted with it, and others have been so 
wholly strangers to it, that they could hardly 
be brought to conceive or believe it. I knew 
a lady of excellent parts who had got past 
thirty without having ever had the least notice 
of any such thing ; she was so great a stranger 
to it, that when she heard me and another 
talking of it, could scarce forbear thinking we 
bantered her ; but sometime after drinking a 
large dose of dilute tea, (as she was ordered 
by a physician,) going to bed, she told us at next 
meeting, that she had now experimented what 
our discourse had much ado to persuade her 
of. I^he had seen a great variety of fiices in a 
long train^ succeeding Que another, as we had 
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described, they were all strangen and intm* 
den, such at she had no acquaintance with 
before, nor sought after them, and as they came 
of themselves they went too; none of them 
itaid a moment, nor couldbe detained by all 
die endei^Yours she could use, but went on 
ia their solemn procession, just appeared and 
then TOiished. This odd phaenoiAenon seems 
to have a mechanical cause, and to depend 
upbn the matter and motion of the blood or 
animal spirits. 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I know 
no way to set the mind free and at liberty to 
prosecute what thoughts the man would make 
choice of but to allay the present passion, or 
counter-balance it with another, which is an art 
to be got by study, and acquaintance with the 
passions. 

Those who find themselves apt to be carri- 
ed away with the spontaneous current of their 
own thoughts, not excited by any passion or 
interest, must be very vmry and careful in all 
the instances of it to stop it, and never hu- 
mour their minds in being thus triflingly busy. 
Men know the value of their corporal liberty, 
and therefore suffer not willingly fetters and 
chains to be put upon them. To hate the 
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mind captivated is, for the time, certainly tkt 
greater evil of the two, and deserve our nU 
most care and endeavours to preserve the frna* 
dom of our better part. And in this case oor 
pains will npt be lost ; striving and struggling 
will prevail, if we constantly, in all snch 
occasions, make use of it. We most new 
indulge these trivial attentions of thought ; as 
soon as we find the mind makes itself a basi- 
uess of nothing, we should immediately dittwrb 
and check it, introduce new and more sarioni 
considerations, and not leave until we have 
beaten it off frpm the pursuit it was npos. 
This, at first, if we have let the contrary praa- 
tice groiv to an habit, will perhaps be dtlficiiltt 
but constant endeavours will by degrees pn- 
vail, and at the hut mafcie it easy. And wbtm 
a man is pretty weU advanced, and can eo». 
mand his mind off at pleaaure from taeidenlil 
and undesigned pursuits, it m»y not be aMsa 
for him to go on. fiirther, and make attempis 
upon meditations •f gneater moosent, than ait 
the last he may have full power orer bk mm 
mind, and besofully master of fauown thoughts, 
as to be able to transfer them from4>ne suli|feift 
to another, with the same ease that he can lay 
by any thing he has in his hand, and take 
somethmg else that he has a ndnd to in flie 
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room of it. This liberty of mind is of 




use both in basinets and study, and he that mSr 
got it will^ave no small advantage of ease and 
dispatch in all that is the chosen and useful 
employment of his understanding. 

The third and last way which I mentioned 
the mind to be sometimes taken up with, I 
mean tfaeohiming of some particular words or 
sentence in the memory, and, as it were, mak* 
inga noise in the head, and the like, seldom' 
hq)pens b6t when the mind is Vblzj, or very 
loosely and negligently employed. It were 
better indeed be without such impertinent and 
useless repetitions. Any obvious idea, when 
it is roving causelessly at a venture, being of 
more use and apter to suggest something worth 
consideration, than the insignificant bus of 
purely empty sounds. But siqce the roujnng 
of the mind, and setting the understanding on 
work with some degrees of vigour, does for 
the most part presently set it free from these 
idle companions ; it may not be amiss when- 
ever we find ourselves troubled with them, to 
make use of so profitable a remedy that is al- 
ways at hand. 



THE END. 



MAKBAMm, fluran nsarr, laimnt* 



